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LES DÉPUTÉS DE LA VALLÉE DE L'OTTAWA 
1792-1867 


Discours du président 
FRANCIS-J. AUDET 


Une promenade historique à travers le royaume des pins géants est 
aussi instructive qu’intéressante. On peut y suivre la trace des pas des 
découvreurs, des missionnaires, des traiteurs de fourrures, des princes 
de l’industrie forestière et autres personnages, dont quelques-uns sont 
connus sous des surnoms appropriés autant qu'élogieux, entre autres: 
Champlain, le Père de la Nouvelle-France; le chevalier de Troyes, Pierre 
Le Moyne d’Iberville, le plus illustre des Machabées canadiens: Phile- 
mon Wright, pionnier de l’'Ottawa et fondateur de Hull; son petit-fils 
Alonzo, le Roi de la Gatineau; Ezra B. Eddy, le Roi des allumettes: et 
une foule d’autres industriels, commerçants, cultivateurs, médecins, 
avocats, eic. 

L’Ottawa, longtemps connue sous la désignation de la Grande 
Rivière, est l’affluent le plus considérable du Saint-Laurent. Quoiqu’un 
peu inférieure au Rhin en longueur, le volume d’eau qu’elle déverse dans 
le Saint-Laurent est à peu près trois fois plus considérable que celui 
qu’apporte le Rhin a la mer du Nord. 

La vallée arrosée par l’Ottawa et ses tributaires est d’environ 77,000 
milles en superficie, dont les deux tiers sont dans la province de Québec. 
os pe est donc près du tiers de la France et plus de la moitié de 
"Italie. 

Remontons l’Ottawa ensemble et jetons en passant un rapide coup 
d'oeil sur ses rives. 


En quittant Montréal, nous passons d’abord par Lachine dont le 
nom rappelle les aventures et les mésaventures du grand découvreur 
Cavelier de la Salle. Rendus à l’île Perrot, ainsi nommée en l’honneur 
du gouverneur de Montréal célèbre par ses démêlés avec Frontenac 
autant que par ses services militaires et son trafic illicite des fourrures, 
nous entrons dans l’Ottawa par le détroit qui sépare cette île de celle de 
Montréal. Et nous veici à Sainte-Anne, sanctuaire où s'arrêtent et se 
prosternent les voyageurs au début de leur long voyage dans l’intérieur 
du continent. Nous entrons alors dans le lac des Deux-Montagnes et 
nous voyons à notre droite la mission indienne fondée par Saint-Sulpice, 
et le monastère des Pères Trappistes où l’on fait de si délicieux fromages, 
tout en vaquant à son salut éternel. 

Un peu plus loin, nous saluons en passant le Long-Sault qu'illustra 
Dollard et ses braves compagnons. Nous voilà à Carillon qui rappelle 
le nom d’un des premiers traiteurs de fourrures dans ces parages. Un 
autre coup de chapeau est de rigueur en passant devant le manoir de 
Montebello, demeure des Papineau jouant aux grands seigneurs entre 
deux sessions de la législature. 

Nous arrivons ensuite à la chute des Rideaux baptisée par Champlain, 
et à Bytown, la ‘florissante cité” de M. Derbishire le candidat thomsonien 
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en 1841: ville que la Gazette de Québec appelait irrévérencieusement 
‘la grande métropole des billots’’. 

À propos d'Ottawa, M. Arthur Buies,! brillant journaliste mais piètre 
historien, commet une assez plaisante erreur. De fait, il en commet deux. 
‘La capitale fédérale”, dit-il, ‘alors [c'est-à-dire en 1864] connue sous le 
nom de Bytown, nom tiré de By, un commerçant de bois de l’époque. . . .” 
Est-il besoin de répéter que, en 1864, il y avait déjà dix ans que Bytown 
était devenue la ville d'Ottawa, et qu'elle était la capitale du pays depuis 
le 31 décembre, 1857? Et, que dites-vous, messieurs, du Colonel By, 
commerçant de bois? M. Buies n'était décidément pas à la page, comme 
on dit aujourd’hui. 

Mais, non satisfait de ces prouesses, notre historien improvisé revient 
à la charge un peu plus loin. 


Qui eut pu songer, il y a un quart de siècle, alors que l’idée seule de faire de Bytown 
la capitale d’une vaste confédération faisait sourire jusqu'aux plus téméraires, que cet 
entrepôt sauvage, à peine connu, serait aujourd'hui [il écrit en 1889] traversé par six 
voies ferrées dont l’une à un parcours de plus de quatre mille milles! A partir de 
Bytown, autour de Bytown même, l'immense, la profonde et mystérieuse forêt com- 
mençait, pour ne plus s’interrompre qu'à la lointaine et fabuleuse région des prairies. . .. 


Et voilà comment on écrit l’histoire quand on n’est pas du métier. 

Vingt ans avant la date dont parle M. Buies, les comtés de Carleton, 
Lanark, et Renfrew, c'est-à-dire le territoire qui s'étend d'Ottawa à 
Pembroke, contenaient déjà une population d’environ 80,000 âmes.? 

“L’immense, la profonde et mystérieuse forêt’ n’existait donc que 
dans l’imagination délirante de M. Buies. 

Mais, passons. Reprenons le cours de notre voyage un moment 
interrompu. 

Avant de franchir la chute de la Chaudière, traversons à Hull où 
M. Philemon Wright nous saluera ‘‘par la bouche de ses canons”; deux 
jolies petites piéces en bronze, dont lui fit cadeau, en 1826, le véritable 
fondateur d’Ottawa, le noble lord Dalhousie. 

En quittant le grandpére du ‘‘Roi de la Gatineau”, il faut faire 
portage pour éviter la chute que Champlain dit étre appelée Asticou 
par les Sauvages. Poursuivant notre voyage, nous passons par Aylmer 
et nous nous rendons ensuite au fort Coulonge et a l’tle du Calumet où 
dort Cadieu, le héros de la légende, puis vis-à-vis Renfrew, sur la Bonne- 
Chère, village fondé par un Canadien nommé Plante; de 1à à Pembroke, 
à l’île des Allumettes et jusqu’au pied du lac Témiscamingue, faisant 
ainsi connaissance avec la route suivie par le chevalier de Troyes et 
Le Moyne d’Iberville lorsqu'ils se rendaient à la Baie d'Hudson, en 1686: 
route aussi des missionnaires et des trafiquants de fourrures. 


Avant que de parler des députés de la région, il convient de faire un 


Fe ane des divisions électorales qu'ils représentèrent de 1792 


La province de Québec fut divisée, en vertu de la loi impériale de 1791, 
en deux nouvelles provinces nommées le Haut et le Bas-Canada. Nous 
commencerons par parler de cette dernière, comme étant l’aînée et aussi 


1L’Outaouais Supérieur. 


2Voir The Ottawa Country, dans le 15° volume des Journaux de l'Assemblée legislative 
du Canada, appendice no. 25, 1846. 
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la plus intéressante pour ceux qui sont de descendance et de langue 
françaises. 

Remarquons en passant que, en bon fils d’Albion, sir Alured Clarke, 
administrateur de la province en l’absence de lord Dorchester, gouver- 
neur général, avait gratifié presque tous les comtés du Bas-Canada de 
noms britanniques. S'il était impossible d’angliciser les Canadiens, 
pensait-il, on pouvait au moins anglifier la carte de la province. C’était 
toujours autant de gagné! 


En 1792, fut créé le comté d’York qui devait, comme la plupart des 
autres divisions électorales, envoyer deux représentants a la nouvelle 
Assemblée législative. Cet immense comté fut subdivisé par l’Acte 
de 1829 et donna naissance à ceux des Deux-Montagnes, de Vaudreuil et 
d'Ottawa. Par ce statut de 1829, le francais—j’allais dire le bon sens— 
reprit ses droits dans la désignation des divisions électorales de la province. 

Sous l'Union de 1841, ces trois comtés demeurèrent les mêmes 
qu'auparavant jusqu’en 1853, quand Argenteuil fut détaché des Deux- 
Montagnes; Pontiac, formé de la partie occidentale d'Ottawa, et Sou- 
langes, séparé de Vaudreuil. L'ancien comté d’York formait donc, lors 
de la confédération, six divisions électorales, dont cinq se trouvaient dans 
la vallée de l’Ottawa. 


Quant à la partie de la vallée qui se trouve dans l'Ontario, une 
proclamation du lieutenant-gouverneur Simcoe, en date du 16 juillet 
1792, divisait le Haut-Canada en comtés pour fins de représentation à 
l'Assemblée législative de la nouvelle province, mais, comme la rive 
droite de |’Ottawa était encore inhabitée, cette région ne figure pas dans 
cette création de divisions électorales; elle se trouve comprise dans les 
comtés faisant face au Saint-Laurent. 

Les premiers comtés créés sur l’Ottawa furent ceux de Prescott, 
de Russell, et de Carleton. Ils durent leur existence au statut provincial 
de 1798, sanctionné par le Roi le premier janvier 1800. 

Prescott fut nommé en l’honneur du général Robert Prescott, gouver- 
neur général du Canada de 1796 à 1807. On baptisa le comté suivant 
Russell, en mémoire du lieutenant-général Peter Russell, administrateur 
du gouvernement du Haut-Canada en l’absence de Simcoe. Quant au 
troisième, il reçut le nom de l’ancien gouverneur général sir Guy Carleton. 
Le comté de Renfrew ne fut créé que beaucoup plus tard, c’est-à-dire en 
1853. Cependant la ville de Bytown, déléguait un représentant à 
l'Assemblée dès le premier parlement de l’Union, en 1841. 

Un nouvel acte de la législature, sanctionné le 16 mars 1808, créait 
des nouveaux comtés et, en 1820, il y eut une nouvelle redistribution 
des sièges à l’Assemblée, mais ces deux statuts n’affectaient pas la vallée 
de l’Ottawa. 

DÉPUTÉS DE LA VALLÉE DE L'OTTAWA 


BAS-CANADA 
1792-1838 


Liste des comtés du Bas-Canada qui bordaient l'Ottawaÿ 


Vork, créé en 1792, disparait en 1829. Deux-Montagnes, Vaudreuil, 
et Ottawa sont créés cette même année, Argenteuil et Pontiac, en 1853. 


#Pour les limites de ces comtés de la rive nord, nous renvoyons ceux que cela in- 
téresse, au Guide Parlementaire de M. Joseph Desjardins. 
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Comté d’ York 


Le comté d’York, grand comme un royaume, couvrant une superficie 
égale au cinquième de la France, débuta brillamment. Il eut pour 
premiers représentants Michel-Eustache-Gaspard-Alain Chartier, dernier 
marquis de Lotbinière et Pierre-Amable De Bonne, juge de la cour du 
Banc du Roi. Le premier, ardent défenseur de la langue française à 
l'Assemblée législative, et le second, chef des Chouayens, c'est-à-dire 
dévoué corps et âme à l'administration. C'était là un contraste frappant. 
Ils firent ensemble le premier parlement (1792-6). 

lis eurent pour successeurs des célébrités locales. Hubert-Joseph de 
Lacroix, fils d'un noble allemand, marchand, puis seigneur de Blainville, 
et Joseph Ethier, fils d'un chirurgien, de Saint-Eustache. 

Leurs remplaçants, en 1800, furent Joseph Bédard, avocat, frère du 
juge Pierre Bédard, autre champion des Canadiens, et Louis-Charles 
Foucher, juge de la cour du Banc du Roi à Montréal et émule du juge 
De Bonne. 

Vinrent ensuite, en 1804, John Mure, marchand de Québec, qui 
représenta le comté à l'Assemblée jusqu'en 1810, et Eustache-Nicolas 
Lambert Dumont, seigneur des Mille-Iles, qui ne fit qu'un parlement. 

Quelques mots sur M. Mure ne seront pas déplacés ici. C’est un 
homme qu’il est bon de connaître; il fut un ami sincère des Canadiens 
dans un temps où ceux-ci n’en avaient pas à revendre. 


L’honorable John Mure (17. .-1823) 


Né en Ecosse, l’honorable John Mure vint au Canada avant 1790 et 
s'établit marchand à Québec. 

Un John Mure, commandant du brigantin Mary Suzannah, était 
venu à Québec en 1768, mais nous ne croyons pas que ce personnage soit 
notre député. Son vaisseau ayant fait naufrage sur l’île Rouge, la 
cargaison avait été pillée. Une proclamation du lieutenant-gouverneur 
Carleton ordonnait à ceux qui s'étaient emparé de marchandises appar- 
tenant à ce vaisseau de les rendre à M. Mure.{ 

Possédant bien la langue française, notre marchand fit vite la con- 
naissance des Canadiens, les estima et devint leur ami. Grâce à ses 
qualités, à sa probité, à son travail persévérant et à son flair pour les 
affaires, il fut bientôt l’un des négociants en vue de Québec. 

Le 19 août 1791, M. Mure était l’un des signataires de l'adresse 
présentée au prince Edouard, duc de Kent, lors de son arrivée à Québec. 

Membre de la Société du Feu de Québec depuis sa fondation, il en 
fut élu le secrétaire le 28 mars 1793. 

Le 28 novembre suivant, M. Mure souscrivait au fonds de secours 
levé pour venir en aide aux incendiés de la rue du Sault-au-Matelot. 
En février 1794, il apposait sa signature à une adresse présentée au prince 
Edouard lors de son départ de Québec. Le 3 avril de cette même année, 
il était nommé curateur de la succession de feu Jean Renaud, grand 
voyer de la province. En juillet suivant, il signait la déclaration de 
loyauté à la constitution et au gouvernement. Et, en mars 1797, il 
adressait à l’Assemblée législative un protêt contre un projet de loi ayant 
pour but d'interdire l'exportation de farines de qualité inférieure. 

M. Mure fut l’un des jurés qui, en 1797, condamnèrent David McLane 
accusé de haute trahison. 


4Gazette de Québec, 4 août 1768. 
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Il devint président de la Société du Feu, le 28 mars 1799. En juillet 
suivant, il signait l’adresse des citoyens de Québec au général Prescott 
qui s’en retournait en Angleterre. En décembre de la même année, 
M. Mure prenait part, en sa qualité de juge de paix, à une session spéciale 
de la paix convoquée dans le but de prendre des mesures pour combattre 
une fièvre maligne qui régnait à Québec. 

Le 17 avril 1802, notre futur député transmettait au secrétaire du 
gouverneur une requête de la nouvelle Compagnie du Nord-Ouest 
demandant que l'on arpentât le terrain au Sault-Sainte-Marie, près de 
la Pointe-aux-Pins, et à Kaministiquia, et que ce terrain fut partagé entre 
les ae compagnies rivales. On demandait aussi le libre passage du 
canal. 

Le 6 juillet 1812, l'honorable John Mure présentait au gouverneur 
le rapport d’un comité du Conseil exécutif sur les meilleurs moyens à 
prendre pour fournir un médium d'échange dans la province, vu la rareté 
de la monnaie. C'est à la suite de ce rapport que le gouverneur décida 
d’émettre des billets dits Army Bills. 

En société avec MM. James Tod, Jacob Danford, et Thomas Wilson, 
John Mure acheta la Grosse-Ile, le 18 mars 1796, de John Jones, curateur 
à la succession vacante de feu l’honorable Edward Harrison, ancien 
marchand et membre des Conseils exécutif et législatif. Le 24 novembre 
suivant, ces mêmes associés acquirent d’Alexander Wilson les îles au 
Canot et Patience situées près de la Grosse-Ile, et ils revendirent ces trois 
îles, en 1802, 4 M. Daniel Macpherson. M. Mure rendit, le 31 juillet 
1805, la foi et hommage au nom de M. Macpherson pour la Grosse-lIle. 

M. Mure fut nommé, en diffiérents temps, a des postes de confiance: 
Juge de paix pour le district de Québec le 12 juin 1799; commissaire pour 
faire des réglements pour la navigation sur le fleuve Saint-Laurent, le 
16 mai 1803; commissaire pour administrer le serment aux officiers a 
demi-solde, le 19 juin 1807; commissaire pour la construction d’une 
nouvelle prison 4 Québec, le 11 mai 1811; pour la construction du palais 
du Parlement, le 17 mai 1811; pour administrer le serment d’allégeance, 
le 30 juin 1812; juge de paix pour les districts de Montréal et des Trois- 
Riviéres, le 24 mars 1813; commissaire pour l’administration des biens 
des Jésuites, le 26 juin 1815; enfin, commissaire pour la construction et 
la réparation d’églises, le 16 décembre 1816. 

Aux élections de 1800, M. Mure se présenta comme candidat dans le 
comté de Gaspé mais il fut défait par M. William Vondenvelden. 

M. Mure fut le curateur de la succession de feu l’honorable Hugh 
Finlay, en février 1802. 

Le 10 mai 1804, la Gazette de Québec annoncait sa candidature dans 
la basse-ville de Québec, mais il fut de nouveau défait. Il prit sa revanche 
le 6 août suivant quand il fut élu avec M. Eustache-Nicolas Lambert 
Dumont, député du comté d’Vork. Ils remplaçaient le juge Foucher et 
M. Joseph Bédard, avocat. M. Mure conserva ce mandat jusqu’au 1° 
mars 1810. Aux élections suivantes, il se présenta dans la basse-ville 
de Québec, y fut élu le 21 avril de cette année et siégea à l’Assemblée 
jusqu'au 22 mars 1814. 

Le 29 juillet 1805, John Mure avait été nommé coroner pro tem en 
l’absence du pays, du titulaire, M. John Woolsey. Il le fut de nouveau 
le 4 septembre 1807. 

Le Gazette de Québec du 8 décembre 1808 contenait une requête signée 

par plusieurs citoyens de Québec, dont M. Mure, appelant une réunion 
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publique afin d’aviser à l'établissement d'une assurance contre le feu. 

M. Mure fit aussi partie en 1809, d'un comité nommé pour la con- 
struction d’une église à l’usage des presbytériens de Québec. ; 

Il fut aussi au nombre des marchands de la capitale qui se réunirent, 
le 21 février 1809, à l’hôtel Union, pour fonder en cette ville un Commiitee 
of Trade modelé sur celui d'Halifax. Ce Committee of Trade devint plus 
tard (1841) le Board of Trade de Québec. 

Le 1® juin 1809, M. Mure louait le quai du Roi. Cette location fut 
renouvelée en 1812. Il possédait aussi des lots de grève à Sillery. 

Le 11 janvier 1812, M. Mure fut appelé à faire partie du Conseil 
exécutif et il en resta membre jusqu'à sa mort survenue à Glasgow, 
Écosse, le 17 janvier 1823. 

L'honorable John Mure était entré dans la milice le 5 mai 1800 en 
qualité d'enseigne au bataillon de Québec. Promu lieutenant le 1% 
avril 1803, il devenait capitaine de la compagnie de grenadiers du troi- 
sième bataillon de la ville de Québec, appelé ‘‘British Militia’, le 18 mars 
1812. Le 26 janvier 1813, M. Mure était promu major dans la division 
de l'Ile d'Orléans d'où il passa, le 20 mars suivant, au sixième bataillon 
de la milice incorporée de Québec. Ce corps fit de la garnison à Québec 
jusqu’au 4 septembre 1814 lorsqu'il fut démobilisé. Les représentants 
de M. Mure reçurent, en 1839, mille acres de terre pour ses services 
durant la guerre. 

M. Mure, presbytérien, avait épousé une catholique, Margaret 
Porteous, le 11 janvier 1798, et il en eut un fils, William McGill Mure, 
décédé le 5 mai 1800, et une fille, Charlotte, qui épousa, le 5 novembre 
1816, François-Xavier Pinguet, marchand de Québec. 

Madame Mure décéda à Québec le 8 juillet 1799. Elle fut inhumée 
dans la cathédrale de Québec. 


te M. Mure était un ami personnel de Mgr Plessis qu'il voyait souvent 
et avec lequel il fut en correspondance toute sa vie. 

Prévoyant le bel avenir réservé au faubourg Saint-Roch, il y avait 
acquis une grande étendue de terrain. Quand l'évêque de Québec 
décida, en 1811, de construire une église à Saint-Roch, M. Mure lui fit 
cadeau, pour la nouvelle paroisse, d’un emplacement de 252 pieds de 
front, sur la rue Saint-Joseph, sur 118 de profondeur, rue Saint-François. 
La chose fut annoncée lors d’une grande assemblée des habitants du 
faubourg, le 25 avril 1811. 

Ce don d’un terrain à l’évêque catholique avait attiré l'attention du 
gouverneur Craig qui demanda au procureur général, M. Bowen, de lui 
dire ce qu’il en pensait. Dans l’acte de donation passé devant le notaire 
Bélanger, il était dit que le terrain était donné au ‘‘très illustre et révérend 
Joseph-Octave Plessis, évêque de l'Eglise catholique, apostolique et 
romaine”’ et à André Doucet, prêtre, curé de la paroisse de Québec, leurs 
ayant cause, eic., dans le seul but d’y construire une église ou chapelle, 
mais pas de cimetière. À cause du titre donné à Mer Plessis, le procureur 
général fit rapport que l'acte de donation était nul. Le seul moyen d’y 
remédier, ajoutait-il, serait d'accorder à M. Doucet, curé, et à ses suc- 
cesseurs—non à l’évêque—des lettres d'amortissement. Ce rapport 
porte la date du 1° mai 1811. 

On sait que M. Bowen était le petit-neveu de madame Henry Cald- 
well, femme de l’ancien receveur général de la province, et le protégé 
du juge en chef Jonathan Sewell, ce qui explique bien des choses. 
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En avril 1813, M. Mure souscrivait au fonds de la Loyal and Patriotic 
Society de Québec, créée pour venir en aide aux victimes de la guerre. 


On croit que ce fut à l'instigation de l'honorable M. Mure que le 
gouverneur sir John Coape Sherbrooke recommanda Mer Plessis et 
obtint pour lui un siége au Conseil législatif, en 1817. Si M. Mure a 
réellement rendu ce service à l'évêque de Québec—et il ne semble pas 
qu'il y ait lieu d’en douterÿ—il a droit à la reconnaissance des Canadiens; 
il est digne d’être placé dans leur estime auprès de son illustre com- 
patriote John Neilson, et au même rang que lui; car ce fait, simple en 
lui-même, fut immense dans sa portée. Cette nomination fut une 
reconnaissance officielle de l’évêque catholique de Québec par le bureau 
colonial et par le Prince Régent au nom du Roi. 

M. Mure ne devait pas être en odeur de sainteté auprès de MM. 
Sewell et Ryland qui avaient constamment travaillé durant un quart de 
siècle, à empêcher cette reconnaissance officielle par le gouvernement 
impérial. Mais on était déjà loin du temps où l’ombrageux Craig faisait 
la pluie et le beau temps à Québec. La guerre de 1812-5 avait révélé à 
l'Angleterre ce que valaient les Canadiens et l’on nous regardait main- 
tenant à Downing Street d’un meilleur oeil. 

L'honorable M. Mure s’occupa aussi de promouvoir l'instruction chez 
les pauvres. En 1815, une société nommée Committee for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor fut organisée à Québec par MM. John Mure, John 
Neilson, et autres. Elle ne put toutefois obtenir l’adhésion du gouver- 
neur non plus que celles des évêques catholique et anglican, parce que 
l’on voulait établir des écoles non-confessionnelles, c’est-à-dire qu'on 
n'y enseignerait pas de religion particulière. John Mure en était le 
président, et John Neilson, le secrétaire, et la société avait retenu les 
services du révérend Thaddeus Osgood qui travailla ardemment au 
succés de ces écoles, mais sans réussir. 

Le 13 mars 1817, M. Mure était l’un des souscripteurs à un fonds levé 
pour l'ouverture d’un chemin entre les Plaines d'Abraham et le Cap 
Rouge. Le 17 mai suivant, il était vice-président d’un dîner donné à 
l'Exchange Coffee House à l'occasion de l'ouverture de la Bourse de 
Québec. 

Après une vie des plus active au cours de laquelle il avait acquis 
honnêtement une belle aisance, M. Mure voulut revoir son pays natal, 
s'y reposer et y finir ses jours. Ayant obtenu un congé d'absence en 
juillet 1817, il s’embarqua le mois suivant pour Londres d'où il passa 
à Glasgow. 

Le 9 août 1819, étant à Glasgow, MM. Mure et J. Greenshields 
écrivaient 4 MM. D. Munro et John Neilson au sujet du choix d’un 
successeur au révérend M. Spark, pasteur de l’église St. Andrews, de 
Québec, décédé. 

Comme plusieurs de ses compatriotes arrivés à la fortune après un 
travail opiniâtre de toute une vie, M. Mure fut un grand philanthrope, 
comme on a pu le voir au cours de ce récit, et on peut dire qu'il a passé 
en faisant le bien. 


5M. Mure était alors en Angleterre et c’est à lui que lord Bathurst remit le man- 
damus qui appelait l’évêque au Conseil. M. Mure s'empressa de transmettre le pré- 
cieux document à Mgr Plessis avec une lettre de félicitations très chaleureuses (20 
octobre 1817). (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 1935, p. 64). 
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Jean-Joseph Trestler 


Jean-Joseph Trestler, marchand de Vaudreuil, naquit à Mannheim, 
dans le grand duché de Bade, en 1757. Il devint bientôt un des hommes 
en vue de Vaudreuil où il faisait de bonnes affaires. Il fut élu le 18 juin 
1808, mais il se retira après une session. 


Pierre Saint-Julien 


M. Trestler fut remplacé par Pierre Saint-Julien le 23 novembre 1809 
et celui-ci siégea jusqu’au 22 mars 1814. Nous n'avons pas de 
renseignements précis sur son compte. Saint-Julien est le surnom des 
Hautbois, dont le premier établi en Acadie, avait pour prénom Julien. 
Ce devait être un brave homme car ses amis le mirent, sans plus de 
façon au calendrier en l'appelant Saint-Julien. Deux de ses petits-fils, 
Michel et Charles, vinrent demeurer dans le Bas-Canada. Nous ne 
savons duquel de ces deux fréres descendait notre député. M. Saint- 
Julien eut pour successeur, en 1814, M. Dumont, dont nous avons parlé 
plus haut. Il siégea jusqu’en 1827. 


François Bellet 
M. François Bellet, marchand de Québec, fut député de 1810 à 1814. 


William Forbes (1787-1814) 


En mai 1814, William Forbes, marchand et industriel, grand oncle 
de Mer l'archevêque d'Ottawa, fut élu député d’York, mais il ne jouit 
pas. longtemps de cet honneur, mourant en novembre suivant. 

La biographie de ce M. Forbes est l'une des plus intéressantes de 
notre série, c'est pourquoi, je demanderai la permission de la lire en 
entier. Elle n’est pas très longue quoique assez complète. La voici. 

La famille Forbes est originaire d’inverness, Écosse. C'est une 
vieille famiile catholique et jacobite, parlant le français aussi bien que 
l'anglais et le gaëlique, comme, d’ailleurs, toutes les bonnes familles des 
Highlands. On sait que les relations entre la France et l'Écosse furent 
fort étroites pendant des siècles; le premier de ces pays ayant fréquem- 
ment aidé à l’autre dans ses luttes contre l'Angleterre. De plus, le 
clergé catholique écossais était obligé d'aller étudier en France, vu qu'il 
n’y avait pas de séminaires chez lui. Ces deux causes eurent leur effet 
dans le peuple et l'usage du français se répandit parmi la population 
catholique écossaise. 

Après la bataille de Culloden, en avril 1746, où le duc de Cumberland, 
surnommé le boucher, à cause de sa férocité, avait infligé aux Montagnards 
écossais une sanglante défaite qui avait mis à néant les prétentions de 
Charles-Edouard au trône d'Écosse et définitivement rattaché le pays 
à l'Angleterre, les Écossais durent se soumetitre. Quelques années plus 
tard, William Pitt, le grand homme d’État anglais, s'était concilié les 
Highlanders et s’en était fait des auxiliaires précieux. Simon Fraser, 
fils du lord Lovat qui avait été décapité comme l'un des chefs de la 
rébellion, et qui avait lui-même combattu à Culloden, leva un corps de 
Montagnards pour le service à l'étranger. Ce corps, d’abord connu sous 
le nom de Fraser’s Highlanders, devint le 63° régiment d'infanterie de 
l’armée britannique et, en 1760, le 78°. 


Trois fils de Daniel et de Mary Forbes, d’Inverness, vinrent au Canada 
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comme soldats dans les Fraser's Highlanders et ils prirent part aux sièges 
de Louisbourg, en 1758, et de Québec, l’année suivante. 

Daniel et Mary Forbes étaient décédés avant 1772 et, vraisemblable- 
ment, avant le départ de leurs enfants. Une soeur de ceux-ci, Isabelle, 
les avait accompagnés ou vint les rejoindre un peu plus tard. 

D’après la Soeur Forbes (Soeur Grise) les immigrants se nommaient: 

1°—William, décédé au Canada. 

2°—Daniel.f Baptisé à Inverness en 1737, il s'établit après la cession du Canada, 
à Saint-Antoine de la Rivière-du-Loup en haut. Il épousa en premières noces, le 10 
février 1772, Marie-Louise, née en 1756, fille de feu Jean Pichet et de Marie-Magdelaine 
Pailliez, aussi habitants de la Rivière-du-Loup. Ils furent mariés à Québec par le curé, 
Messire Bernard-Sylvestre Dosque, après avoir obtenu de l’évêque une permission 
spéciale. Devenu veuf, Daniel se remaria à la Rivière-du-Loup, le 26 mai 1789, avec 
Marguerite, fille de Guillaume MacGillis et d’Isabelie MacAlix. 

3°—Isabella (Belle) décédée au Canada. 

4°— John, aïeul de Son Excellence Mgr Guillaume Forbes, archevêque d'Ottawa, 
et père de notre député. Baptisé à Inverness en 1738, il épousa à Sorel, le 12 mai 
1781, Mary-Ann, fille d’Alexander McDonell et de Mary MacMullen. Ils eurent 
treize enfants. John décéda A Vaudreuil le 4 novembre 1839 et y fut inhumé le 11 
de ce mois. Il était âgé de 101 ans et quelques mois. 

Après la prise de Québec, John Forbes alla s'établir à la Rivière-du- 
Loup en haut. Après son mariage, il s’en retourna à la Rivière-du-Loup, 
où il était cultivateur. Il alla plus tard s'établir à St. Andrews West, 
comté de Glengarry, dans le Haut-Canada, où se trouvaient déjà plusieurs 
de ses compatriotes. 

Le 11 mars 1812, John Forbes et sa famille transportèrent leurs 
pénates à Vaudreuil où quelques-uns de ses fils étaient déjà fixés. Daniel, 
l'aîné des garçons, fut parrain d’un enfant baptisé à Vaudreuil en 1805. 
William y était marchand, Alexander, d’abord commis aux Cèdres, 
ouvrit un magasin général à Quinchien, aujourd’hui Dorion. Sa maison 
et la terre sur laquelle elle était bâtie fut acquise, le 18 mai 1812, de 
Pierre-Antoine Gauthier, époux de Marie-Josephte Lalonde. Cette 
maison est aujourd'hui la propriété de M. Auguste Harwood, avocat. 

John Forbes eut treize enfants, dont William, baptisé le 21 juillet 
1787 à Saint-Antoine de la Rivière-du-Loup. : 

On disait (c’est Mme Mure’ qui l’affirme) ‘‘qu’aucun fils d’Ecossais 
ne pouvait porter sa chaussure aussi bien que William Forbes’’.® 


A la fin de 1813, deuxiéme année de la guerre, les parties belligérentes 
ne semblaient pas plus avancées qu’au début sur le lac Ontario. Leurs 
forces étaient 4 peu prés égales. L’Angleterre résolut, le printemps 
suivant, d’augmenter le nombre de ses vaisseaux sur ce lac, et il fut 
convenu que l’on essaierait d’y faire monter quelques navires afin d’y 
obtenir la supériorité du nombre. Comme on n’avait pas le temps de 
construire, on dépécha deux frégates et deux bricks 4 Montréal afin de 
les faire monter au lac Ontario si possible. Entreprise difficile, car il 
n'y avait pas encore de canaux pour relier Montréal à Kingston. Sir 
George Prevost et le commodore sir James Yeo discutèrent le problème. 
Enfin, on résolut de tenter l'essai et on demanda des soumissions. 

William Forbes n'était pas le premier venu. Il avait des idées et 
des moyens d'exécution qu’auraient pu lui envier bien des hommes d’âge 
mûr. À peine âgé de vingt-cinq ans, il signaïit, le 20 juin 1814, une 
soumission pour le transport, de Montréal à Kingston, des deux frégates 

6Voir aussi Tanguay, Dictionnaire généalogique, vol. IV, p. 48. 

7Cette dame Mure était la fille de John Forbes et de Mary-Ann (Nancy) McDonell. 


Elle était la derniére survivante de sa famille. à : 
8Probablement la traduction littérale de ‘‘no better man ever stood in shoe-leather”’. 
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et des deux bricks. Il demandait pour cette entreprise la somme de 
£32,000. Mais, si le gouvernement trouvait la dépense trop forte, disait- 
il, il était prêt à transporter une seule frégate pour la somme de £12,500. 
Ou bien, il entreprendrait la besogne au prix de revient et laisserait au 
gouverneur la faculté de fixer sa rémunération. Ce dernier plan fut 
accepté d'emblée. | : 

En soumettant cette offre, M. Forbes faisait remarquer qu’il n’y avait 
pas de temps à perdre si on voulait réussir car l’eau du fleuve commençait 
déjà à baisser. Deux jours plus tard, il obtenait le contrat et se mettait 
immédiatement à l'oeuvre. Le 17 août, la frégate, avec ses gréments 
et ses provisions de toutes sortes, était rendue à destination et, le 26 
septembre, elle était prête à naviguer. Sur la recommendation du 
quartier-maître-général et de trois autres officiers auxquels le coût de 
l’entreprisé fut soumis pour vérification, le gouverneur général, sir 
George Prevost, en approuva le paiement, et accorda la somme de £1,000 
à M. Forbes pour cet important service. Cela n'était pas trop payé. 
I] fallait, en effet, pour entreprendre pareille besogne et la mener à bonne 
fin, une homme hardi, courageux, et plein de ressources. Peu d'hommes, 
croyons-nous, auraient pu en faire autant. La frégate ainsi transportée 
à travers mille difficultés, au moyen de barges, de bateaux plats et de 
voitures dans les portages, se nommait la Psyché. 

William était si riche—toujours d’après madame Mure—qu'il fallait 
deux hommes pour porter son coffre plein d'argent. Il devait payer ses 
hommes en espèces sonnantes, vu qu'il n’y avait pas encore de banques 
au pays. C'est probablement ce qui a donné lieu à la légende du coffre, 


William Forbes était, avons-nous dit, marchand à Vaudreuil. 

Le 4 décembre 1812, il y faisait affaires en société avec son frère Daniel. 

Depuis des années déjà, il se faisait un gros commerce de bois sur 
l’'Ottawa et ses tributaires. La fermeture de la Baltique au commerce 
anglais en 1806, par Napoléon, avait donné une impulsion nouvelle à 
cette industrie qui était fort payante; la Grande-Bretagne était obligée 
de s’approvisionner au Canada. Les MM. Forbes décidèrent d'exploiter 
cette mine d’or. 

Ayant signé, au début de la guerre de 1812,° un contrat pour fournir 
des bois de chêne et autres à William H. Robinson, commissaire-général 
de l’armée anglaise au Canada, MM. Forbes sollicitèrent du gouverneur, 
sir George Prevost, la permission de couper du bois de chêne dans le 
Bas-Canada. 


William Forbes fut élu député du comté d'York à l’Assemblée 
législative du Bas-Canada le 13 mai 1814, mais il n’occupa ce poste que 
quelques mois, mourant à Montréal, le 22 novembre de cette année, 
d'une fièvre cérébrale contractée à la suite des fatigues endurées dans 
l'entreprise de la frégate, et il fut inhumé à Montréal, le 25. Il n'avait 
que vingt-six ans et il était célibataire. 

William Forbes n'avait pas eu l'occasion de se signaler en Chambre: 
il n’y eut pas de session de la législature pendant l'été de 1814. 

William laissait son père et plusieurs frères: Daniel, Alexander, 
Christopher, et John-Lewis, ainsi que sept soeurs. Le père etait culti- 
vateur dans la paroisse de Vaudreuil. Les fils, Daniel et Alexander, 
étaient marchands dans le village du même nom, et propriétaires con- 


‘Archives Publiques du Canada, Série S, vol. 94, p. 158. 
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joints d’un emplacement dans le village des Cèdres, qu'ils avaient hérité 
de William. Christopher Forbes possédait la terre voisine de celle de 
son pére,!° 

Le shérif Frederick W. Ermatinger, de Montréal, annoncait dans la 
Gazette de Québec du 9 janvier 1817, la vente par autorité de justice, pour 
satisfaire à un jugement de la cour du Banc du Roi émané en faveur de 
John Chesser, marchand, de la paroisse de Vaudreuil, d’une propriété 
appartenant a John Forbes dit Jean Forbes, bourgeois, de la paroisse de 
Vaudreuil, la dite propriété consistant en une terre située dans la paroisse 
de Vaudreuil, à l’endroit appelé les Chenaux; contenant environ trois 
arpents de front sur environ trente arpents en profondeur et bornée en 
front par la riviére Ottawa; par derriére, par Christopher Forbes; d’un 
côté, par Antoine Brunet et de l’autre, par Joseph-François Campeau. 

La Gazeite de Québec du 23 janvier 1817 annonçait qu’en vertu d’un 
ordre d'exécution émané de la cour du Banc du Roi à la poursuite de 
Peter Merckell, maître pelletier, de Montréal, le shérif Ermatinger 
vendrait aux enchères, à la porte de l’église de Saint-Joseph de Soulanges, 
lundi le 26° jour de mai, à dix heures du matin, un lot de terre ou emplace- 
ment sis dans le village de Soulanges (les Cèdres), contenant environ 
quatre-vingt-seize pieds de front, sur la profondeur qui se trouvera depuis 
la rue Saint-Joseph jusqu’à la rivière Cataracoui, borné d’un côté par la 
propriété d'Alexandre Chisholm et, de l’autre côté, par la rue Saint-Paul, 
qui sépare le dit emplacement du terrain de la fabrique; avec une maison 
de pierre dessus construite. 

Alexander Forbes, frère de William, fut sergent-quartier-maître dans 
la milice du Bas-Canada durant la guerre de 1812-5. Il épousa à 
Vaudreuil, le 10 février 1835, Anastasie, fille de Charles Léger dit Parisien. 
De ce mariage naquit, entr’autres enfants, Jean-Paul (John), qui épousa 
Octavie, fille d'Antoine Léger. Ils furent les parents de Son Excellence 
Mer Joseph-Guillaume-Laurent Forbes, archevêque d'Ottawa. Un frère 
de ce dernier, John (1864-1926), évêque titulaire de Vaga et co- 
adjuteur du vicaire apostolique de l'Ouganda, Afrique centrale, fut le 
premier Canadien admis (1886) dans la Société des Missionnaires 
d'Afrique, connus sôus le nom de Pères Blancs. 


Contentons-nous de donner la liste des autres députés d’Vork. 


Féré, Jean-Baptiste, meunier et inventeur.................... 1815-20 
Perrault, Augustin, marchand et encanteur de Montréal......... 1820-4 
Simpson, John, employé civil et député parfois incivil. Sa biographie 
Oe te essa due den relate sp conse 1824-7 
Lefebvre, Jean-Baptiste, marchand de Vaudreuil. Il se noya acciden- 
tellement en descendant les rapides de Lachine........ MN 1827-9 
Labrie, le docteur Jacques........ re HÉSITER DRE ee 1827-30 
Scott, William-Henry, marchand de Saint-Eustache et grand ami des 
lien PR de eos Ron bee a qe a 1829-30 


Comté des Deux-Montagnes 
Labrie, Dr Jacques, l'historien. ............................... 1830-1 


10Je dois un bon nombre des renseignements qui précèdent a l’amabilité de Son 
Excellence, Mgr Guillaume Forbes, qui a recueilli beaucoup de notes sur sa famille. 
Je lui offre ici mes très vifs remerciements. 
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Scott Williäm-Henrÿ. marchand: 4.5 6.35) cna AE 
Girouard, Jean-Joseph, notaire...........,... nain RTS PURES 1831-8 
Robertson, Colin, ancien employé de la Cie de la Baie d'Hudson et 


gouverneur intérimaire de l’Assiniboia................. ....1841-2 
Forbes, C. John (officier retraité de l'armée anglaise)......... ...1842-4 

Scott, William-Henry, le même que ci-devant................. 
1852-4 


Papineau, l'honorable Louis-Joseph.,.,. 0e ARR ARE 
D'Aoust, Jean-Baptiste, cultivateur, lieut.-col. de milice........ 1854-66 


Comté de Vaudreuil 


Beaudet. Godetroy,. Marchand oo. sien a soe sy ete nes eae 1830-1 
Demers, Alexis, mCdeCities -. 4c, . sca. sense vq hvie werent arene terete 1830-3 
Masson, Paul-Timothée, marchand,-ch...-s -.6 6. ook ee ee 1831-4 

1833-8 


Darocque dit Rocbrine, Charles. 02 Sa. oe ne a eee oe 
Perrault, Charles-Ovide, avocat, tué à la bataille de St-Denis 
1834-23 nov. 1837 


SHOP TDR EE A is se Re ns Se ee eee ee 1841-4 
Lantier, Jacques-Philippe, marchand à St-Polycarpe............ 1844-7 
Mongenais, Jean-Baptiste, marchand de Rigaud............... 1848-57 
Harwood, l'honorable Robert-Unwin, seigneur de Vaudreuil. ..... 1858-60 

1860-3 


Monvenais,jean-Raptiote. 2-5... Tree cet ma isc ei Dee 
Harwood, Antoine Chartier de Lotbinière, avocat, lieut.-col. dans la 


milice, commandant des 5° et 6° districts militaires.......... 1863-7 


Comté d'Ottawa 


Wright, Philemon, fondateur.de Hull./.10..,.9, 040. 1830-4 
Davis, Theodore, arpenteur....... RE ES a eRe Ee 1832-4 
Bowman, Baxter, marchand de Buckingham................... 1834-8 
Blackburn, James, capitaine de bateau, marchand, etc., d'Aylmer. .1834-8 
HavACharles- Denys AU. AS) EL RUN CNE PR 1841-2 
Papineau, Denis-Benjamin.............. in PRES Porte Yn es 1842-7 
Egan, John, marchand de bois d’Aylmer.............. Parsee 1848-54 
Cooke-Alanceon, marchand' dé bois, cigs aes ee eee 1854-7 
Papineau, Denis Pinery. 75,5 Goss sok \ fen a eee ee 1858-61 
Dawson, William McDonell, fonctionnaire, ancien député de la ville 
des Trois-Riviéres........ rae Ree ae PET ry ore 1861-3 
Night, Alonzo; le Roi de là Gatineaus. 52. ae ee eee 1863-7 
Comté d'Argenteuil 
Bellingham, Sydney, avocat, lieut.-col. de milice, efc............ 1854-60 
Abbott, John-Joseph-Caldwell, avocat et futur premier ministre du 
Canada: ee ae does Ce ES NES ee 1860-7 
Comté de Pontiac 

Egan, ohn. marchand dé bois RE RE 2 1854-7 
Bryson, Grorsecommercant de bois Re Re 1857 
Heath, Edmund, agent des terres de la couronne, major de milice, efc. 
1858-61 


Poupore, John, cultivateur, marchand de bois, propriétaire de moulins, 
PO Sas Sinai ae ai ue Re ee ne SR D ER CU CNRS 1861-7 
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HAUT-CANADA 


Liste des Comtés ayant front sur l'Ottawa du coté ontarien 


Prescott, Russell, et Carleton, créés en 1798. 
Bytown—Ottawa, 1841. 
Renfrew, 1853. 


Délimitation de ces Comtés 


An act for the division of Upper Canada in Counties, 1798. 

Co. of Prescott:—And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
townships of Hawkesbury, Longueuil, with the tract of land in the rear, Alfred and 
Plantagenet, with such of the islands in the Ottawa river as are wholly, or in greater 
part opposite thereto, shall constitute and form the county of Prescott. 

Co. of Russell:—That the township of Clarence, Cumberland, Gloucester, Osgoode, 
Russell and Cambridge, with such of the islands in the river Ottawa as are wholly, or 
in greater part opposite thereto, shall constitute and form the county of Russell. 

Co. of Carleton:—That the township of Nepean, with the tract of land to be here- 
after laid out into townships, between Nepean and a line drawn north sixteen degrees 
west from the NW angle of the township of Crosby, until it intersects the Ottawa 
River with such of the islands on the said river as are wholly or in greater part opposite 
thereto shall constitute Carleton county. 


Députés de Prescott 


Ce comté fit partie de Glengarry de 1792 à 1800 pour la représentation 
à l’Assemblée législative. 


Diseeemels ORNs: soci vss. chen ene sks as hens Tee ee 1792-1800 

ROOMS MP GE EN ane Den AAC cs SRE A DU Rae. 1792-6 

ST FR ICHAT PMR PC RER 1797-1800 

Miecdonell l'honorable Alexander: 5e ir es be cee 1800-8 

Be ER PROVES ET ad en Em ee 1800-4 

DE OR NN RE RP een Sansa cic Ale ep ee 1804-8 (décédé) 
Prescott (seul) 

Niearss (nomas, marchand ,...0.'5 ced. 8s oes ee ee ee ....1808-16 
NOURRI ONE Den RTS EAU Re ER, SRE 1816-20 
Prescott et Russell 
Hamilton, William, industriel............... .1820-1 (élection annulée) 
Pa AAG INAT CLEORIC ss choo ies Lv aw pS EE eee a thes woes 1821-4 
DUR ne DIONAIE uit ee nee ne AS 1824-34 
Prescott (de nouveau seul) 

DOM Alter Ant ms caro sue ce eme ira 1834-5 (mort) 
Chesser, John, marchand.......... RE Li ENS MAS TN AT ne 1835-6 
Waters, Charles, marchand, commissaire des douanes PNA CE UE 1834-6 
Kearns, John, ancien officier de l’armée anglaise........... ....1836-41 
Hotham, Richard Phillip, commissaire des douanes............ 1836-41 
Macdonell, Donald...... A Sot eae Ghia ce Siva tele ....1841-4 
Stewart, Neil, marchand........................ Ae ge ey 1844-7 
Johnson, Thomas Hall, marchand à L'Original ec. munis 1848-54 
McCann, Henry Wellesly, agent des terres de la couronne...... 1854-63 


Higginson, Thomas, marchand............................... 1863-7 
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Russell 
Fit partie de Stormont 1792-1800 
French, Jéremiah, 02 tas 2 M ON Te RE eee 1792-6 
Gray, Robert-Isaac-Day, procureur général ss uv ARE 1796-1800 


Russell et Stormont 
Gray, Robert-Isaac-Day, juge... .1800 (noyé accidentellement en 1804) 


Boulton, D'Arcy, avocat, procureur général.................... 1805-8 
Browtiell John: ren. eee ACIER AO 18088 (décédé) 
Marshs Abrahattr. 0c oss. oa ne << idee 2m meee os epee ee 1810-2 
Beikie, John, fonctionnaire à Toronto......................... 1812-6 
Vankoughnet, Philip, lieut.-col. dans la milice et comdi. d’un bataillon 

de Volontaires en 1837-8 ccs re ER Re 1816-20 


Russell réuni à Prescott de 1820 à 1834 
Russell (seul) 
McKay, Thomas, entrepreneur, industriel, fondateur de New-Edinburgh 


1834-41 
Draper, William-Henry, premier ministre...................... 1841-3 
Stewart; William; marchand d'Ottawa-.. 22.6). as Shen keep ean 1843-4 
Petrie, Archibald, marchand... CR er 1844-7 
Lyon-Fellowes, George-Byron, avocat........................ 1848-59 
Lotsa) Wmacciand. d Ottawa 0. 220s cbs saree eine ne eee 1859-61 
Belt RoberGam pnimieur fs goes lé Cie a 1861-7 

Carleton 
(N’a pas de représentants de 1800 a 1820) 

Morris, William; marchand a Perth-s.,. 08.7... one os ene ee ee 1820-4 
Burke, George Thew, officier à demi-solde, Carleton Place ........ 1824-8 
Radenhurst:- Thomas, avocats LICE RCI ER E 1828-30 
Lewis, John-Bower, avocat d'Ottawa 7.0, Mn ohn csuen ees 1830-4 
Pinhey<tramnett; aarchand: i forse Seu. oe ek eae Re 1830-2 
yon. George, oficier a demi-solde.7+2.00. 22 << ans ee 1833-4 
Malloch Edward, marchand: 2... ee RO RE ...183441 
Lewis, John-PBower avocat CRE PR EE Re 1834-41 
Johnston: lames journalistes te 2 eee 1841-7 
Evon, George; même que chant rue SSSR eee 1846-7 
Malloch-Edward, marchand." 2 RE OR RE 1848-51 


Powell, William-Frederick, imprimeur, puis shérif de Carleton... ..1854-67 


Bytown 


Fondée le 26 septembre 1826 par le gouverneur général lord Dal- 
housie, Bytown fut incorporée en ville en 1847, mais elle avait depuis 
1841 droit d’élire un député à la législature. 


Derbishire Stewart. imprimeur du roi. 2 1841-4 
Stewart, William, marchand d'Ottawa............. + RDS 1844-7 
SOUL TION avocat d'Ottawa LCR RER ee a aes 1848-51 
McLachlin, Daniel, industriel 4 Ottawa puis A Renfrew......... 1851-4 
Yielding, Agar; boucher; Ottawa. fis. aes te eo eee 1854-7 
Scott, Richard-William, avocat, Ottawa........... Ee 1857-63 


Currier, Joseph-Merrill, industriel d’Ottawa 
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Renfrew 
biden honorable Francis. NN RS HU os bape’ 1854-6 
Supple, John, commerçant de bois............ PR en 1855-8 
McDougall, John-Lorn, marchand...... Preece aula ety Wee, 1858 
Cayley, l’honorable W., marchand........ PRES ee EE 1858-61 
McLachlin, Daniel, industriel. ..,........ ARR OR ahs Sek Sh tea ae 1861- 


McIntyre, Robert, marchand de Renfrew 


Charles Larocque dit Rocbrune (1785 ?-1849) 


On a beaucoup parlé, beaucoup écrit, pour glorifier les ancétres qui 
vinrent planter ici le drapeau de la France. On a vanté leur courage, 
leurs vertus, leurs mérites. 

On a rendu hommage a ceux qui ont si longtemps, si héroiquement 
lutté contre l’Iroquois, contre l'Anglais. 

On a porté aux nues ceux qui se sont battus dans l’arêne politique et 
parlementaire pour défendre la religion, la langue, les droits de nos 
compatriotes. Tout cela est beau, est digne de notre admiration. 

Mais il est une autre classe de nos gens qui, s'ils n’ont pas été com- 
plétement oubliés, ont du moins été laissés dans l’ombre, sont restés 
méconnus. 

Les noms de Jacques Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, Montcalm, 
Lévis, Bédard, Papineau, LaFontaine, Cartier, et d’une demi-douzaine 
d’autres chefs de file sont célèbres et honorés. Mais qui connait Jean- 
Baptiste Féré, François Bellet, Joseph Ethier, Jean-Baptiste Lefebvre, 
Charles Larocque, et autres députés, cultivateurs, marchands, industriels, 
tous travailleurs infatigables qui, tout en gagnant péniblement leur pain 
quoditien, ont voulu aider à leurs compatriotes en les représentant dans 
l’Assemblée législative? Ces gens dévoués nous touchent de plus près; 
ils devraient nous intéresser. D'autant plus qu'il y a, toute mesure 
gardée, des héros parmi ces hommes de la vie pratique qui servaient 
leurs concitoyens sans émoluments, sans indemnité pour leurs frais de 
voyage, pour leur pension à Québec durant les sessions du parlement, 
non plus que pour les pertes occasionnées par leurs absences prolongées 
du foyer domestique. 

Ces hommes abondent dans l’histoire politique de la vallée de l'Ottawa, 
comme, du reste, des autres parties de la province. : 

Héros? des députés? . .. me dira-t-on. Ne prodiguez-vous pas 
cette appellation?—Nous savons qu’il n’y a pas de héros pour son valet. 
Beaucoup de Canadiens ne sont-ils pas, à ce point de vue, un peu valets? 
Parlez-leur de Francais, d’Anglais, d’Américains, 4 la bonne heure! Mais 
les Canadiens! C’est des habitants, c’est du bon monde, diront-ils, 
mais des héros! . . . et ils lèvent les épaules en souriant. Curieuse 
mentalité! Sont-ils jaloux ou simplement terre-à-terre? Ils peuvent 
lever les épaules, mais non les yeux, non leur regard. . . . Ils semblent 
ignorer qu'il y a des degrés dans l’héroïsme. Sous des apparences trom- 
peuses se cachent souvent des dévouements ignorés, des immolations. 
Nul n’est prophèté en son pays. 

Mais passons à l’ordre du jour, comme on dit en langage parlemen- 
taire. 


Charles Larocque-Rocbrune, “l’un des hommes les plus remar- 
quables que la province ait produits”, au dire de l'historien Sellar 
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était un de ces humbles héros qu'il convient de sortir de l'ombre et de 
mettre en relief. > % 

Il était le fils de Charles Larocque, de Sainte-Geneviéve, ile de 
Montréal, et de Genevieve McDonell, mariés à Saint-Martin, le 5 
février 1781. La mariée n’aurait eu que treize ans, si on en croit La 
Minerve du 30 mars 1837 qui annongait son décès et la disait âgée de 
soixante et neuf ans. ; | 

Le contrat de mariage fut passé pardevant le notaire Augustin 
Chatellier le 20 janvier 1781. Ce contrat est intéressant, en voici un 
extrait: il montre que ce notaire en prenait à son aise avec l’ortho- 
graphe des noms. Et la ponctuation? Elle brille par son absence! 
Ce notaire avait pourtant étudié au collège de Montréal! 

Par devant le notaire sous-signé furent présents, Charles Larocq fils du sieur 
François Larocq et de Marie-Jeanne Pilon d’une part Et demoiselle Geneviève Mag- 
deleine fille de feu sieur Daniel Magdeleine et de dame Geneviève Rancourt de son 
consentement d'autre part Lesquelles parties en présence de leurs parents et amis ici 
assemblés ont fait les conventions et accords qui suivent . . . savoir de la part du futur 
époux son père stipulant pour lui! Nicholas Belant son ami Et de la part de la future 
épouse; sieur François Frérot son beau-père, sieur Etienne Rancourt, Jacques Beausant 
et Josephte Beland son épouse ses oncles et tante. . . . 

Le futur époux, le sieur Belant et autres ne sachant signer ont fait leur marque 


ordinaire. La future épouse, son beau-père, sa nièce et autres parents ont signé avec 
nous, lecture faite. 


La future épouse signa d’une bonne écriture Geneviève McDonell. 

Nous avons dit que le notaire Chatellier prenait des libertés avec les 
noms des personnes. Mais que penser du curé de Saint-Martin qui 
oublie d'insérer dans l'acte de mariage les noms des mariés? C'est là 
une assez singulière omission, on en conviendra. Cependant ces noms 
apparaissent dans la marge du registre; celui de l'épouse est indiqué 
comme étant Geneviève Magdeleine! 

Voici un résumé de cet acte. 


À St-Martin le 5 fevrier 1781, après la publication d’un seul ban à 
la messe solennelle de notre paroisse et dispense obtenue des deux autres 
comme il nous est paru par la dispense de Messire Montgolfier, vicaire 
général, semblable publication faite à la Pte Claire et à Ste-Geneviève, 
comme les certificats de Messieurs Sartilon et Besson, curés des dites 
paroisses en font foi je, prêtre sous-signé ayant leur consentement mutuel 
de mariage leur ai donné la bénédiction nuptiale avec les cérémonies 
prescrites par la sainte Église en présence de François Rockbrune, père 
de l'époux et d'Antoine Pilon son oncle et de Pierre Lefebvre son ami, 
de François Frérot beau-père de l'épouse, et de Jacques Beausang son 
oncle, et de plusieurs autres. 

On remarquera aussi que le titre de messire est donné au grand 
vicaire tandis que celui de monsieur semble assez bon pour de simples 
curés de campagne! Question de grades? 


Geneviève McDonell décéda subitement à Rigaud, le 23 mars 1837, 
âgée de soixante et neuf ans. Son mari l'avait précédée au tombeau. 
“Madame Larocque était native de Québec et résidait à Rigaud depuis 
quinze ans. Très estimée de ceux qui l'ont connue, elle laisse de nom- 
breux parents et amis pour pleurer sa perte.''1 


HLe marié était-il mineur? 
La Minerve, 30 mars 1837. 
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M. Charles Larocque dit Rocbrune représenta le comté de Vaudreuil 
à l’Assemblée législative du Bas-Canada, du 18 février 1833 au 27 mars 
1838. Il remplaçait le docteur Alexis Demers, décédé. Larocque fut 
d’abord cultivateur à Sainte-Geneviève. On le trouve à cet endroit en 
1812. Il alla plus tard habiter Rigaud où il devint marchand en 1822. 

Le 31 mars 1836, les habitants de Sainte-Madeleine de Rigaud 
demandaient la création d’une cour des petites causes dans cette paroisse 
et ils soumettaient à Son Excellence les noms de MM. Charles Larocque, 
Donald McMillan, Jean-Baptiste Mongenais, et A.C. Cholette comme 
dignes d’être commissaires. MM. McMillan et Cholette furent nommés. 

Charles Larocque mourut à Saint-Raphaël, comté de Glengarry et y 
fut inhumé le 10 novembre 1849. 

Il avait épousé en premières noces, à Sainte-Geneviève, île de Mont- 
réal, le 7 février 1806, Marie, fille de Pierre Lefebvre, forgeron, et de 
Marguerite Cholet. Elle mourut du choléra, à Rigaud, le 22 juillet 1832, 
âgée de quarante-neuf ans. 

De ce mariage sont nés au moins quatre enfants: 


1°— Charles, baptisé à Sainte-Geneviève le 21 août 1807. Dans l'acte de baptême, 
le père est dit voyageur. Il passa, en effet, un certain nombre d'années au Nord-Ouest, 
à faire la traite des fourrures. Charles Larocque fils épousa Adélaïde Leclair. Il 
décéda probablement à Plantagenet, comté de Prescott, Ontario. Leur contrat de 
mariage avait été passé devant le notaire J. A. Berthelot, le 5 septembre 1825. 

2°—Louis-Isaac, né a Sainte-Geneviéve le 9 décembre 1810. Dans l'acte de 
baptême, le pére est désigné comme journalier. Louis-Isaac épousa, en février 1841, 
Henriette de Rouville, de Saint-Hilaire. De cette union naquit, à Beloeil, en septembre 
1842, un fils nommé Hertel. Henriette de Rouville décéda à Beloeil chez son beau- 
frère le docteur Brousseau, le 5 février 1865, âgée de quarante-deux ans. Son mari 
mourut à Plantagenet chez son neveu Charles Larocque (fils de Charles et d’Adélaide 
Leclair) le 1er février 1867, âgé de cinquante-six ans. L'inhumation eut lieu 4 Beloeil 
le 6 du même mois. 

3°—Julie, née à Kinburn, H. C. le 9 avril 1813, baptisée à Rigaud le 6 octobre 
suivant. Elle épousa, à Rigaud, le 25 octobre 1830, le docteur Jean-Marie-Isidore 
Berthelot, fils de Charles-Alexis Berthelot et de Charlotte-Adélaide Pezard de Cham- 
plain. Le docteur Berthelot décéda à Rigaud le 8 mars 1841 et fut inhumé à Sainte- 
Geneviève le 11. Il était âgé de trente-six ans. La veuve se remaria avec le docteur 
Pierre-T. Leduc. 

4°—Barnabé, né à Rigaud le 21 juillet 1823, marié à Marie-Julie Beauchemin. 
Il était médecin. Il fut inhumé à Montréal le 11 janvier 1893. 


En secondes noces, notre député épousa, à Rigaud le 24 avril 1833, 
Julie (née à Montréal le 25 juin 1802), fille de Jean-Baptiste Fournier 
et de Marguerite Racicot, et veuve du notaire Charles Nolin. Elle fut 
inhumée a Valleyfield le 9 février 1884. 

De ce second mariage de Charles Larocque sont issus sept enfants: 


1°—Marie-Geneviève-Clorinde, née à Rigaud, le 8 avril 1834 et décédée le 2 août 
1900. 

2°—Charles-Timoléon, né au même endroit, le 11 mai 1835, mourut à Syracuse, 
N.Y., le 8 juillet 1863. | , 

3°—Jean-Baptiste-Roch, né à Rigaud le 14 mars 1837, épousa, à l’église de Saint- 
Raphaël, comté de Glengarry, Ontario, en février 1855, une demoiselle McDonell. 

4°—Marie-Julie-Zélie, née à Rigaud, le 22 juillet 1838, épousa à l’église de Saint- 
Raphaël, en novembre 1856, Charles Leclair, marchand de Lancaster, comté de Glen- 
garry. M. Leclair mourut à cet endroit le 20 décembre 1863, âgé de trente ans. En 
octobre 1869, sa veuve convola avec le docteur Charles Boire, de Chicago. : 

5°—Barnabé-Adélard, né à Rigaud le 11 mars 1840, alla demeurer à la Prairie-du- 
Chien, vieil établissement canadien dans le Wisconsin, où il épousa, en 1864, une demoi- 
selle Leclair. Ils allèrent ensuite résider à Chicago. 

6°—Darcino, né à Saint-Louis de Gonzague, comté de Beauharnois, le 10 septembre 
1842, épousa en janvier 1868, a Valleyfield, Azilda Sauvé. 3 : 

7°—Un garçon né à Saint-Louis de Gonzague en 1843, mourut deux mois après. 
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Charles Larocque fut le principal fondateur de la paroisse de Saint- 
Louis de Gonzague qui porta d'abord le nom de Larocqueville. 

Des Canadiens, dit M. Robert Sellar,# remontant la rivière Saint- 
Louis, s'établirent sur ses bords, mais ce ne fut que vers 1834 que la 
première maison fut construite sur le site du village actuel de Saint-Louis 
de Gonzague. Cette maison était un petit magasin situé au coin sud- 
ouest du chemin de la quatrième concession, et il appartenait à Charles 
Larocque, à plusieurs points de vue, l’un des hommes les plus remar- 
quables que la province ait produits. Sa mère était une Écossaise des 
Highlands,“ et il réunissait en lui les meilleures qualités des deux races. 
Après avoir passé quelques années au Nord-Ouest, il revint au pays 
natal, se mit dans les affaires, ouvrit des magasins à différents endroits 
et s'occupa de la coupe de bois de construction et d'entreprises diverses. 
Sans aucune instruction, il devait se fier à sa prodigieuse mémoire pour 
tenir compte de ses transactions, et elle ne lui faisait que rarement 
défaut, même quant aux plus petits détails. Il plaça son magasin de 
Saint-Louis entre les mains de son neveu, Isidore Larocque, qui ouvrit 
plus tard la première auberge à Valleyfield. Quand, en 1835, Gilbert 
Cook et ses frères, natifs de Comtyre, acquirent des terrains à Saint- 
Louis, la maison de Larocque était encore la seule qui existait en cet 
endroit. 

Un voisin, M. Symon, trouvant en Charles Larocque, un esprit 
sympathique, devint un de ses intimes et il proposa à Larocque de 
s'associer avec lui. Symon quitta sa terre et vint demeurer à Saint- 
Louis vers 1841 lorsqu'il n'y avait encore que deux ou trois maisons. 
C'est peu après cette date que Earocque vint s’y fixer. Au recense- 
ment de 1842, il est encore marchand à Rigaud. 

Une scierie construite par Larocque et Symon, sur la rivière Saint- 
Louis, fut un stimulant pour l'industrie forestière et attira plusieurs 
canadiens, journaliers et commerçants, qui se bâtirent des maisons près 
du moulin. L'endroit commença à prendre l’apparence d'un village 
auquel on donna ie nom de Rocqueville. La population augmentant, 
le besoin d'une église se fit bientôt sentir et Larocque offrit les vitres, 
les clous et les hbardeaux nécessaires à la construction d’une église en 
bois, vers 1846. Un prêtre de grande vertu, l'abbé Saya," fut le second 
curé résident de la nouvelle paroisse. 

Malgré ce que dit M. Sellar du manque d'instruction de Charles 
Larocque, celui-ci, doué d’un grand bon sens, avait acquis au cours de 
ses voyages et dans le commerce, des connaissances variées qui lui per- 
mettaient de tirer son épingle du jeu. Il n'était pas aussi ignorant qu’on 
a voulu le faire croire. Il savait signer. Sa signature apparait au bas 
d'une lettre du 31 mars 1836, dans laquelle il se dit prêt à accepter le 
poste de commissaire des petites causes à Rigaud. 

Le 4 mai 1807, Marie Lefebvre, première femme de Charles Larocque, 
faisait son testament pardevant le notaire Louis Thibodeau. Le 25 
septembre 1830, par acte passé devant le notaire Baret, elle ajoutait un 
codicile à son testament. Le même jour, devant le même notaire, 
Charles Larocque ajoutait lui aussi un codicile au sien. 


History of Huntingdon, Châteauguay and Beauharnoïs. 


_ MCeci n'est pas tout-à-fait exact; elle était née à Québec, mais elle descendait de 
Highlanders. 


Séguin, Joseph-Clément, fut curé en 1853-4. Il avait remplacé l'abbé P. Burke. 
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Charles Larocque fit un autre testament le 20 avril 1838 par devant 
le notaire J. O. Bastien père, pour disposer des propriétés qu'il possédait 
dans le canton de Lancaster, comté de Glengarry. Cinq jours plus tard, 
il faisait un autre testament devant le même notaire. 

Notre député avait un frère et une soeur. 

François-Xavier, généralement connu sous le nom de Bostonais, 
fut baptisé à Saint-Geneviève le 22 mai 1782. Il épousa une demoiselle 
Cousineau et fut inhumé à Rigaud le 11 septembre 1866. 

Geneviève, baptisée à la Pointe-Claire le 17 mai 1783, épousa Michel 
Demers, menuisier, le 28 janvier 1805 à Ste- Geneviève. Ils vécurent 
longtemps 4 Rigaud. Le contrat de mariage fut fait par devant 
Louis Thibodeau, notaire, le 23 janvier 1805.15 


 16Nous sommes redevable à M. J. Albani Quesnel, de Rigaud, de la plus grande 
partie des renseignements contenus dans cette notice biographique. Nous le prions 
d'accepter, ici, nos remerciements réitérés pour son amabilité. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


By NorMAN FEE 
Public Archives of Canada 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, on May 27 and 28. On the second day 
two joint sessions were held with the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, which continued its meeting on the 29th and 30th. 

The first morning was given over to military history: C. P. Stacey of 
Princeton University reading a paper on “The Fenian Troubles and Cana- 
dian Military Development, 1865-71”; and Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, 
D.S.O., Director of the Historical Section, General Staff, Ottawa, a paper 
on “Canadians in Battle, 1915-18”. The papers presented in the afternoon 
session were: “Les voyages des Cabots” by A. Beaugrand-Champagne of 
the University of Montreal; “Cultural History” by Ralph Flenley of the 
University of Toronto; and “The Genesis of the Free Land Homestead 
Law of 1872” by H. M. Morrison of Prince George, B.C. In the evening 
a paper on “American Republican Leadership and the Movement for the 
Annexation of Canada in the 1860’s” was read by J. Patterson Smith of 
Illinois College, and one on “The Reform Convention of 1859” by George 
W. Brown of the University of Toronto. 

The joint session on the afternoon of the 28th was devoted to a 
discussion of federalism and sectionalism in the Dominion, the papers 
being presented by N. McL. Rogers of Queen’s University, V. W. Bladen 
of the University of Toronto, and W. M. Whitelaw of McGill University. 
In the evening, the presidential address of the Political Science Associa- 
tion was read by D. A. MacGibbon of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Winnipeg, his subject being inflation. A. L. Burt also read a paper entitled 
“Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester: An Estimate”. 

At a luncheon conference on problems of historical publications in 
Canada, several suggestions were made, and in particular the suggestion 
that in addition to its Report the Association might begin a series of 
“Papers”. The idea was very favourably received, and will be carefully 
considered. 

The attendance was good and interesting discussion was a feature of 
every session. It is difficult to get adequate representation from all parts 
of the country and other meetings necessarily make their claims on some 
who would otherwise be present. The meetings of the Association have, 
however, shown a cumulative improvement for several years. The meet- 
ings fill a need that can be met in no other way, and every aspect of 
Canadian historical activity should if possible be represented in the 
Association. 

It was a cause of general regret that an accident prevented the Presi- 
dent, F. J. Audet of the Public Archives, Ottawa, from presiding at the 
sessions. The local arrangements were excellent, thanks to Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and in particular to Professor R. G. Trotter who also assumed the 
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chief responsibility in arranging the programme. The Committee on Local 
Arrangements provided also for a most interesting visit on the morning 
of the second day to Fort Henry. 

For next year the principal officers are: President, E. R. Adair, 
McGill University ; Vice-President, Chester New, McMaster University. 
It is expected that next year’s meeting will be held at Ottawa. The papers 
read at this year’s meetings of the two Associations appear for the most 
part in this report and in The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 


Science. 


THE FENIAN TROUBLES AND CANADIAN MILITARY 
DEVELOPMENT, 1865-1871 


By C. P. STAcEY 
Princeton University 


The Canadian people and their representatives in Parliament have 
generally taken but little interest in the apparatus of national defence. 
Only at those few critical junctures when imminent danger,threatened the 
country have they turned their attention in this direction; and the modern 
military system of the Dominion (so far as it can be said to possess a 
military system at all) has been largely influenced by the circumstances 
of these episodes. From this point of view, one of the most important 
crises was that long course of Fenian raids and threats of raids which, 
during the significant years 1865-71, disturbed the peace of the inter- 
national boundary and intermittently plunged the Canadian public into 
what one official called “fever fits of apprehension”. To the story of those 
years this modest paper can claim to contribute little that is new. As a 
contribution to a discussion of Canadian military history, however, it can 
perhaps be defended, for the importance of the Fenian episode in the 
Dominion’s military development is hardly to be denied; and it may be 
especially worth while to recall attention to a few of its more important 
features at a time when this particular period is receiving rather intensive 
study from historical scholars.* 


I 


The five years preceding the outbreak of the Fenian difficulties—the 
years of the American Civil War—witnessed a very considerable expan- 
sion of the native military forces of the province of Canada. The little 
volunteer force, first organized during the Crimean War, amounted in 
1861 only to about 5,000 men, while (thanks to the commercial depression 
of the late fifties) Parliament’s appropriations for defence, which had 
risen to over £27,000 in 1857-8, had been materially reduced in recent 
sessions. Despite the rejection of John A. Macdonald’s Militia Bill in 
1862, which symbolized the reluctance of the legislature to authorize 
expenditures for military purposes, the great emergency of the Civil War 
gradually had something like its due effect. Even the anti-militarist 
Liberal ministry which succeeded Macdonald’s was by 1863 sufficiently 
impressed with the dangers of the situation to overhaul the laws relating 
to the militia and volunteers, and to treat the latter force with increased 
generosity ; and when the Conservatives recovered a precarious hold on 
power they went somewhat further, though they never dared to revive 


1As some of the material used in this paper has already been employed by the 
writer in one or other of two previous publications—“Fenianism and the Rise of 
National Feeling in Canada at the Time of Confederation” (Canadian Historical 
Review, Sept., 1931) and “British Military Policy in Canada in the Era of Federa~ 
tion” (Report of the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, 1934) 
—it has been thought unnecessary to repeat here certain references to authorities 
there given in full, 
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the ambitious proposals of 1862, which had had too strong a flavour of 
conscription. 

By the time of Lee’s surrender, Canada was under a strong coalition 
government devoted to national defence; the volunteers had grown to a 
strength of about 20,000 men; and Parliament had shown a readiness to 
spend as much as $500,000 annually on ordinary militia service, as well 
as large sums to provide for such emergent expenses as the cost of the 
large force called out at the end of 1864 to maintain the neutrality of the 
border. There were at this time approximately 12,500 Imperial regular 
troops in British North America, of whom more than 8,000 were in 
Canada. The point should perhaps be made that, though regulars and 
volunteers were expected to co-operate in the event of an invasion, they 
were subject to altogether separate administrations in more ordinary 
circumstances; and the officer commanding the forces in British North 
America, who was charged with the general direction of all operations in 
defence of the country, had no control over the local troops until the 
actual occurrence of an emergency, when (provided the provincial govern- 
ment could be convinced that there was an emergency) the volunteers 
might be called out for duty and piaced under his command. Such was the 
situation when the Fenian Brotherhood began to utter threats against the 
British provinces in 1865. 

The volunteers were first employed as a protection against the Fenian 
menace in November of that year, when a small force was called out for 
the purpose of policing the more exposed portions of the boundary during 
the winter. With the advent of spring, rumours of invasion became 
current, and to quiet the public’s apprehensions and give a demonstration 
of the province’s state of military preparedness the government on March 
7 proceeded to call out 10,000 men for service. This force (which actually 
turned out to be 14,000 strong, for in the stress of what seemed a national 
emergency the companies paraded in greater strength than for their routine 
inspections) was kept on service for three weeks and then dismissed, its 
upkeep being a heavy burden on the provincial finances. Thus when actual 
invasion took place two months later the border was largely undefended 
and the March mobilization had to be repeated. As we shall see, it would 
appear that during the intervening period no steps whatever were taken 
to provide an effective plan of frontier defence. 


II 


The incidents of the Fenian raid of June, 1866, the most important 
enterprise ever undertaken by the Brotherhood, are probably fairly 
familiar, and we need only outline them briefly before going on to discuss 
their significance in Canada’s military development. It will be recalled that 
the Fenians had projected a series of attacks along the whole frontier, but 
that this grand design broke down ignominiously, and that only one really 
determined incursion took place. This was at Fort Erie, where John 
O’Neill, a daring ex-cavalry-officer of the Union Army, invaded the 
province on the night of May 31.? O'Neill maintained himself on Canadian 
soil until the night of June 2, when, after enjoying the satisfaction of 
inflicting a humiliating reverse upon a detached body of Canadian volunteer 


2A brief sketch of O’Neill’s career is to be found in Dictionary of American 
Biography, vol. XIV, pp. 44-5. 
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infantry, he slipped back across the Niagara with most of his force, 
escaping the embrace of an overwhelming Anglo-Canadian column which 
was already within striking distance. On the Vermont border, a temporary 
retirement of Canadian outposts encouraged the Fenians to cross the line 
and do some plundering, but they had no stomach to face the troops on 
their return, and the very considerable Fenian forces concentrated in this 
region, lacking an O'Neill and being faced by formidable bodies of regular 
and volunteer troops, accomplished nothing. 

This episode, and especially the happenings in the Niagara Peninsula, 
supplies a firm basis for criticism of the shortcomings of Canada’s defen- 
sive organization at this period. So far as the volunteers were concerned, 
one feature of the record was thoroughly admirable—the speed with which 
the force was called out and moved to its stations on the frontier, an 
operation which reflects decided credit on Colonel MacDougall, the 
adjutant-general. When, however, we begin to inquire into the causes of 
the unfortunate outcome of the fight at Ridgeway, we immediately discover 
that both Imperial and provincial authorities were at fault in more than 
one respect. 

The disaster to Colonel Booker’s volunteer column from Port Col- 
borne, which was defeated near Ridgeway on the morning of June 2 while 
attempting to form a junction with the main British force advancing 
from Chippawa, resulted primarily from a complete failure to formulate 
in advance adequate plans—or, indeed, any plans at all—to meet such an 
emergency as O’Neill’s raid; this despite the fact that attacks had been 
anticipated for months past. In particular, no steps had been taken to 
provide for proper co-ordination of the activities of the regulars and the 
volunteers. When the incursion took place, the general in command at 
Toronto made hasty arrangements (though it is worth remarking in this 
connection that the attack from Buffalo was probable for at least a day 
before it actually came),* and these arrangements proved very inadequate. 
What one might term the professional epitaph of this officer, Major- 
General George Napier, has been written by Lord Wolseley in the words 
“Our general at Toronto was useless for any military purpose”’.t Napier 
very properly concentrated his forces with a view to protecting the 
Welland Canal, but unfortunately did so in such a way that all the regular 
troops and all the guns available went to the left flank at St. Catharines, 
while the force assembled at Port Colborne at the Lake Erie terminus 
was composed entirely of volunteer infantry. Moreover, this latter column 
was not even provided with a specially-chosen commander, but was aban- 
doned to the mercy of the senior volunteer officer appearing on the spot, 
who turned out in the event to be the colonel of the 13th Battalion, a 
Hamilton auctioneer. It was this force which came to grief at Ridgeway, 
and this outcome is hardly surprising.® 


8Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, “Fenians”, vol. III, pp. 700-4: 
Gilbert McMicken (chief of the frontier police) to Macdonald, July 11, 1866—“Are 
you aware that I telegraphed Gen! Napier on 30th May suggesting the propriety of 
sending a force to Port Colborne?” 

4The Story of a Soldier’s Life (Westminster, 1904), vol. II, p. 156. The force 
of the criticism is perhaps somewhat lessened by the fact of its being written so 
many years after the events. 

*For an effective discussion of the dispositions, see C. F. Hamilton, “The Cana- 
dian Militia: The Fenian Raids” (Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 1929); also 
in Canada and its Provinces, vol. VII, pp. 408-10. 
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Another curious feature of the haphazard defensive arrangements 
remains to be noticed. The volunteers first called out to meet the menace 
—by a general order dated June 1—were 14,000 in number; but this 
force included no cavalry. On that day, the commander of Toronto’s one 
cavalry troop picketed General Napier’s office, begging for orders to 
assemble his men; but he was not authorized to do so until the afternoon 
was already far advanced, and despite great activity on his part he did 
not join the forces closing in on Fort Erie until late on June 2.° The 
omission to call out the mounted volunteers was the more serious as there 
were no regular cavalry in Canada; and the ineffectiveness of the move- 
ments of the British columns on June 2 may be attributed in great part 
to the complete absence of any mobile force to screen them from surprise 
and to supply mounted scouts to pierce the “fog of war” which had 
settled down so thickly upon the Niagara Peninsula. The Fenians, who 
stole horses as soon as they landed, were better served. 


Turning to the actual operations, we find that their unsatisfactory 
quality did not result merely from the lack of a coherently-organized 
plan. The volunteers who met the enemy on the Limestone Ridge out- 
numbered him; so at least there seems good reason to think, though the 
Canadians on the field were convinced that the Fenians were superior.’ 
If the Canadians lacked artillery, so did the Fenians; and the latter had 
only a very few mounted men. Why, then, did the volunteers come to 
grief ? The answer seems to be that they were simply insufficiently trained 
for the task confronting them. The lesson of Ridgeway is simply the 
age-old one that courage is useless without discipline. The volunteers who 
fought there were good raw material, beyond a doubt; but the reasons 
for their failure under fire need hardly be sought further than the evidence 
of Major Gillmor, who commanded the Queen’s Own Rifles at Ridgeway, 
before the subsequent court of inquiry :° 


Question—Can you state what portion of the Queen’s Own were undrilled 
recruits ? 

Answer—They were as a rule partially drilled, some men undrilled, recruits 
are joining every week, all the available men drilled and undrilled were in the field. 

Question—What proportion of the whole Battalion had never been exercised 
with blank cartridge? 


6G. T. Denison, Soldiering in Canada (London, 1900), chap. vii. Denison’s 
troop had lately been authorized to assume the title of “The Governor-General’s 
Bodyguard”. 

TOpinions on the strength of O’Neill’s force are extremely conflicting; but two 
pieces of evidence which seem to carry weight are (1) O’Neill’s own declaration, in 
a report which in general makes no attempt at misrepresentation, that he never had 
more than 600 men, and that this force was considerably diminished before the 
action at Ridgeway (Official Report ... on the Attempt to invade Canada . . . 1870 

. also a Report of the Battle of Ridgeway, New York, 1870); and (2) the report 
of a Canadian detective who was in the Fenian camp the night before the action— 
“Numbers all told 450 they got reinforced this morning at 3 a m with it is supposed 
with 200 [sic]” (Macdonald Papers, “McMicken Reports”, vol. IV, p. 766: Detective 
Clarke to McMicken, June 2, 1866). The strength of Booker’s column was about 
840 all ranks. : 

8Proceedings and Report of the Court of Inquiry on . . . the late Engagement 
at Lime Ridge (Ottawa, 1866). This document is reprinted as an appendix to J. A. 
Macdonald, Troublous Times in Canada . .. (Toronto, 1910). The apparent contra- 
diction (on the matter of skirmishing practice) in the extract here given, is probably 
not very serious. 
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Answer—With the exception of one or two days in May when the whole 
Battalion was out skirmishing, I am satisfied that half of the men had never fired 


a shot. ; ; 
Question—What proportion of the Battalion had never practised with Ball 


cartridge? 
Answer—The proportion was about the same, about half. 
Question—What proportion of the Regiment was composed of lads under twenty 


years of age? à 
Answer—I should say more than half the Regiment. ~~ + Lemay state 
here, that this was the first occasion in which the whole Regiment had an opportunity 


to skirmish as a Battalion. As ‘ 
Alongside of this we might put the description of his command 


furnished by Captain Carter, the Imperial officer in charge of the volunteer 
outpost at St. Armand on the Vermont border: “My. force here consists 
of Captain Millar’s Company well drilled, Captain Smith’s Company who 
know very little and Captain Titemore’s who know nothing, some never 
having handled a rifle before.”® It is perhaps scarcely surprising that after 
several anxious days—and sleepless nights—devoted to protecting the 
threatened frontier-line with material like this, the unfortunate Captain 
Carter fell down in a fit, and on his recovery was so weak as to believe a 
false report that the Fenians were advancing in overwhelming force, and 
withdraw his little force, thus exposing the district to pillage. 

The evidence respecting the state of the volunteers’ musketry training 
is especially amazing. One may add to that just quoted Colonel Wolseley’s 
remarks on conditions at the camp at Thorold, later in this same summer. 
Wolseley then found that a large proportion of the volunteers’ arms 
would not go off—they were clean on the outside, but the nipples were 
clogged with dirt.1° And if further evidence of the happy-go-lucky attitude 
of the militia of 1866 towards weapon-training is desired, it is found in 
the fact that on the steamer which carried the Queen's Own from Toronto 
to Port Dalhousie on June 1, forty men of No. 5 Company of that corps 
were issued with an improved rifle which presumably they had never seen 
before—the Spencer carbine, a United States cavalry arm which was both 
a breech-loader and a repeater. On account of possessing this superior 
weapon, this company was employed as the advanced guard of the Port 
Colborne column the next day; and since (incidentally) they had been 
provided with only 28 rounds per man, and the Spencer held 7 rounds in 
the magazine, they shot away all their cartridges in the first few minutes 
of the fight, and thereafter were practically disarmed.” 

This deficiency in the matter of musketry serves to introduce the 
question of the whole system of training practised by the volunteers at 
this period. Here there is some illumination to be gained, I think, from 
the fashion in which the fatal panic at Ridgeway began. It is well known 
that in the early stages of the action there the volunteers gave a good 
account of themselves and drove O’Neill’s men from their original position. 
The turning point came when Colonel Booker, who must have been over- 
whelmed by the unaccustomed responsibility which rested upon him, 
allowed a cry of “cavalry!” raised by a few men to stampede him into 
giving the reserve companies the absurd order to form square. Though he 





Canada Sessional Papers, 1866, no. 4 (Report on the State of the Militia), 
addenda, p. 10. 

107 bid., 1867-8, no. 28 (Report of Colonel Wolseley on the Camp at Thorold). 

1B, H. McCallum, “Experiences of a Queen’s Own Rifleman at Ridgeway” 
(Report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1915), 
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tried to correct his error at once, the confusion and uncertainty caused 
by the attempt to carry out this manoeuvre resulted immediately in men 
becoming discouraged and beginning to drift to the rear; the Fenians 
seized the opportunity to advance; and within a few minutes the whole 
Canadian force was in full and precipitate retreat.:? The fatal ease with 
which that silly and obsolete order came to the lips of this colonel of 
volunteers is evidence of the degree to which the system that produced 
him was dominated by purely parade-ground notions. The best com- 
mentary, again, is provided by Colonel Wolseley’s account of the prog- 
ramme which he drew up for the Thorold camp soon afterwards: “My 
chief aim was to afford officers and men instruction in the practical work 
which real war presents, and to avoid repeating drill-book manoeuvres 
which could never be required in Canada, such as forming square, etc.’ 
One is tempted to remark that it appears that the object which dominated 
the minds of those directing the old Canadian volunteer force was not to 
make it efficient for defensive campaigning on the border, but to enable 
it to make a smart appearance at reviews on the Queen’s birthday. 

The catalogue of shortcomings revealed by the occurrences of June, 
1866, is not yet exhausted. The reasons for the perhaps excessive slowness 
displayed by Colonel Peacocke’s mixed column in its advance from 
Chippawa on June 2 include not merely the lack of cavalry and conse- 
quently of accurate information of the enemy’s strength and whereabouts, 
not merely the fact that the day was terribly hot and that many of his 
men were prostrated by their scarlet uniforms and heavy equipment, but 
also that Peacocke had no accurate map of the theatre of operations and 
was forced to rely on one showing merely the mail-routes. As for the 
volunteers, it must be remarked that they had no commissariat arrange- 
ments of their own, and when operating independently of the regulars 
were either fed by the people of the district or went hungry. Many units, 
moreover, had no haversacks in which to carry rations when the latter 
were available, and water-bottles and knapsacks were also lacking. The 
cavalry were badly armed, and the field batteries’ harness was rotten. 


Til 


These conditions, revealed to the Canadian people by the events of 
the raid, led to a sudden burst of activity on the part of the Imperial and 
provincial military authorities, and the Canadian government and Parlia- 
ment, all of whom (but especially, probably, the two last named) must 
bear some quota of responsibility for the previous state of things. Parlia- 
ment now showed (a little late in the day) real generosity towards the 
volunteer force: the appropriation of $1,897,000 passed shortly after the 
raid is in striking contrast to those of earlier years, and provided large 
sums for clothing, arms, equipment, and the construction of drill sheds. 
For some years afterwards, indeed, the legislature continued to smile 


12That the retreat (despite the attempts of some hardy souls to keep a rearguard 
in existence) was disorderly, seems pretty clear. One witness, Dr. Brewster of 
Ridgeway, met the rout as he was moving towards the field to assist the wounded. 
Long afterwards he wrote that the scene reminded him of Sir William Russell’s 
celebrated description of the Union troops’ retreat from the field of First Bull Run 
(“Recollections of the Fenian Raid” in Welland County Historical Society Papers 
and Records, 1926). 

13Wolseley’s Report. 
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upon Canada’s armed forces. Under the combined influence of this en- 
couragement and the patriotic enthusiasm of the time, the actual strength 
of the force in Ontario and Quebec increased from about 19,600 men in 
the spring of 1866 to nearly 34,000 at the end of 1867; and the units 
composing it were now more properly equipped to take the field. More- 
over, they were in general organized in battalions instead of in the 
awkward and ineffective independent companies previously the rule. 

At the same time, more adequate arrangements were made for the 
co-ordination of operations in the event of a renewal of Fenian aggression. 
In the autumn of 1866 the whole force available was told off into field 
brigades—each consisting of one regular and three volunteer infantry 
battalions, one battery of artillery (regular or volunteer), and one troop 
of volunteer cavalry.° Thus further disasters like that at Ridgeway were 
adequately provided against, as Ridgeway itself might have been provided 
against by measures taken in good time. Furthermore, a new note of 
realism began to manifest itself in the system of training at this moment. 
The panicky fear of further raids which was prevalent in Upper Canada 
led to the formation in August, 1866, of that camp of observation at 
Thorold, commanded by Wolseley, which has already been mentioned. To 
this camp the volunteer units came in rotation for a week each; and in it 
they received intensive instruction not only in drill, but also in musketry 
and field-movements. “Twice a week’’, writes Wolseley, “I had field-days, 
when both Regular and Volunteer troops were manoeuvred together, and 
moved across country to the attack of the strong positions which are 
common in the neighbourhood of Thorold. Once the force marched to 
Allanburg, and once to Niagara Falls, encamping at both places for the 
day, cooking dinners, and retiring to Thorold the same evening.’’*® This 
camp training was something new in the curriculum of the volunteers, 
and its advantages were so manifest that it became an established feature 
of the system. Its abandonment during the “dead period”, following the 
financial stringency of the seventies, was an indication that the old divorce- 
ment from reality was raising its head again. Those familiar with the 
situation might, I suspect, be tempted to make the same remark about a 
more recent period of the militia’s history. 


TY. 


It is interesting to note that, whereas between 1861 and 1865, under 
the serious threat of war with the greatest military power in the world, 
the Canadian government and people had moved only very slowly and 
reluctantly towards a policy of military preparedness, actual aggression 
even by a mere group of Irish-American filibusters was sufficient to throw 
the country into a panic and to extract from the legislature defence appro- 
priations of unprecedented proportions. It is easy to smile at the provincial 
parliamentarians locking the door after the horse had been stolen; but it 
must be remembered that to them Canada’s assumption of military 
responsibility was still something of a novelty. They were still learning 
the lesson of the burdens of self-government, and it is not too much to 


ee Sessional Papers, 1867-8, no. 35 (Report on the State of the Militia), 
pp. 1-5. 

15/bid., p. 12. 

16Wolseley’s Report. 
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say that the Fenians greatly assisted in advancing their education in this 
respect. Unquestionably the scare of 1866 had a healthy effect upon the 
development of the native defensive resources of Canada. In the course 
of the next few years her forces, helped on their way by the repeated 
Fenian alarms which made them an object of solicitude to Parliament, 
made steady progress. 

The military events of 1870-1 testify to the solidity of the improve- 
ment. The smart fashion in which O’Neill’s raid south of Montreal in 
May, 1870, was met by a mobilization of well-equipped forces and 
promptly repelled ;*” the good record of the two Canadian rifle battalions 
that served with Wolseley in the Red River expedition of the same year 
(an enterprise, incidentally, which provided an admirable school of 
experience for many colonial officers and men) ; and the quiet efficiency 
with which Fort Garry was reinforced, in 1871, by a purely Canadian 
column moving over the same arduous route at a more difficult season" 
—these things are evidence of a new temper in the force, which now 
seems a much more formidable weapon than the blunderbuss that misfired 
so sadly in 1866. 

We must, it is true, set bounds to our enthusiasm. A system admirable 
for dealing with Fenian inroads might be utterly inadequate in the face 
of a larger emergency. It was this aspect of the situation that impressed 
Sir Hastings Doyle when he made his first tour of inspection in America 
in 1870, and remarked that there were no means available for bringing 
forces into the field “except in the event of a Fenian raid”. From this 
point of view, indeed, it might even be argued that the Fenian episode had 
had a bad effect, since it had confirmed the country’s devotion to the 
volunteer system as against the older arrangement of a universal-service 
militia, which made a much larger body of men available in the event of 
war. The Militia Act of 1868 which set up a defensive system for the 
new Dominion simply applied the principles of the existing volunteer 
force in Ontario and Quebec to the whole country; and (incidentally) an 
interesting experiment in the training of the whole militia which had been 
in progress in Nova Scotia came to an end. Yet the triumph of the volun- 
teer principle was probably inevitable, and at least it had the advantage of 
giving the country a military system which accorded with the ideas of 
the majority of the people. 

It must also be observed that in one important respect the Fenian 
troubles had failed to produce improvement. The militia still lacked proper 
administrative and departmental corps such as were necessary for ensuring 
the health of troops in the field and their being kept properly supplied 
with rations and all other necessaries. This deficiency had been less serious 
while they had been in the presence of regular troops whose services 
could supply the needs of the volunteers also; but now the Imperial 
forces were being withdrawn from Canada, and though Lieutenant- 
General Lindsay, the last officer to hold the command at Montreal, urged 
upon the Dominion the need of departmental units, nothing was done. 
The methods and organization of a period when the Canadian forces 


17Cqnada Sessional Papers, 1871, no. 7 (Report on the State of the Militia). 

18The present writer sketched the course of this operation in “The Second Red 
River Expedition, 1871” (Canadian Defence Quarterly, Jan., 1931). 

19Canada Sessional Papers, 1871, no. 46, pp. 62-3: Doyle to Lisgar, Nov. 25, 1870. 
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were considered merely ancillary to a strong Imperial garrison continued 
in use long after the departure of the regulars had rendered them obsolete. 

Nevertheless, the Fenian difficulties had produced improvements 
whose effects were never to be altogether obliterated. They had forced the 
national government and legislature to devote more attention to defence 
than ever before. They had led to a great increase in the strength of the 
forces, had measurably improved their equipment and the manner of 
their training, and had given the new regiments the beginnings of a tradi- 
tion. For many years, the home government had been urging Canada to 
assume a larger proportion of the burden of her military defence; but it 
is not too much to say that an actual hostile attack on Canadian territory 
had brought about more solid results than all the cajoleries of Whitehall. 
When the inevitable withdrawal of the Imperial forces came to pass, 
Canada, thanks largely to the Fenians, had available a force of 40,000 
moderately efficient citizen soldiers wearing her own uniform, and was by 
so much the better prepared to undertake her new military responsibilities. 

This body of “active militia” was not the least important item in the 
physical outfit of the new Dominion, and was of very definite value to it 
in its formative years. If any are disposed to question the benefit which 
the country received from the sums spent on the volunteers, it may be 
pointed out (apart from all other considerations) that the acquisition of 
the great West was in one of its most important aspects a military opera- 
tion, and that in this connection the volunteer force was a constant re- 
source. It supplied the 700 riflemen who formed the bulk of Wolseley’s 
expedition—the enterprise which ended the very present danger that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s lands might pass into the control of another 
power. It supplied the troops who strengthened the effect of that lesson 
by reinforcing Fort Garry after O’Neill’s last futile gesture in the next 
year, and also the garrison of long-service volunteers that watched over 
the settlement thereafter until 1877. Last but not least, it is an unquestion- 
able fact that the North-West Mounted Police, organized in 1873-4, whose 
appearance in the West finally ensured Canada’s secure and peaceable 
possession of the territory, was mainly a by-product of the military service, 
Imperial and colonial, and of the military spirit which was abroad in the 
country. 

More than this, perhaps. It might be argued that it was a solid political 
advantage to the Dominion that it was founded in the midst of one of 
those not numerous crises which have moved the unmilitary people of 
Canada to regard their armed forces with temporary interest and even with 
favour; for it is a fact—though perhaps a rather melancholy one—that 
no atmosphere is so friendly to the success of experiments in nation- 
building as the atmosphere of military effort, and that to many men their 
country and its institutions seem somehow to take on a new exaltation in 
the reflection of what Bishop Stubbs called “the false glare of arms”. It 
is not for nothing that practically every country in the world turns its 
national festivals of rejoicing into military spectacles, regards its army 
and navy as visible symbols of the national being, and hears in the sound 
of drums and trumpets the voices of its tribal gods. In Canada, during the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, that mysterious and intricate 
plexus of pride and prejudice, of interest and sympathy, which we call 
nationality, was gradually taking form; and to it, it cannot be doubted, 
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the military enthusiasms of the day made a very substantial contribution. 
Elgin and Gladstone had been at one in arguing that self-defence should 
be a corollary of self-government; a policy of military self-reliance was 
essential, so Elgin thought, to the development of those “national and 
manly morals” whose appearance in Canada he so confidently anticipated. 
And it is fair to say that he was justified by the event; for in the troubled 
era of the American Civil War and the Fenian raids a new sense of 
military responsibility and a new national feeling grew up together. 


CANADIANS IN BATTLE, 1915-1918 


By Coronet A. Forresgue Ducum, D.S.O. 
Director, Historical Section (General Staff), Ottawa 


The scale upon which the Great War was fought—the wide extent 
of theatres and battle-fields, the immense number of men engaged, and 
the diversity of their technical employment—makes the grouping, focus- 
sing, and framing of a satisfactory picture of Canadian participation a 
delicate and perplexing operation. The Canadian effort is the sum of in- 
dividual actions, carried out in many places, at different times, and under 
varying conditions during a period of fifty-one months—a definite integral. 
These actions, often apparently unrelated except as to general motive, 
exerted their eventual cumulative effect at the point of contact—the front 
line, and a brief examination of what certain individuals did under specific 
known conditions on the battle-field may serve to give a general impression 
otherwise obtainable only after close study of the vast mass of material 
still being examined and arranged in the Historical Section of the General 
Staff at Ottawa. 

Although in some battles first one side and then the other took the 
offensive, most of the major Canadian engagements in the Great War were 
of an offensive nature: Festubert, the Battles of the Somme in 1916, 
Vimy, Hill 70, Passchendaele, and the battles of 1918—Amiens, Arras, 
Drocourt-Quéant, Canal du Nord, Cambrai, Valenciennes, the advance to, 
and capture of, Mons; and there were several most important defensive 
battles: the Battle of Ypres, 1915, including the First Gas Attack, and 
the Battles of the Somme, 1918—familiarly known as the German March 
Offensive. These battles were all different: the conditions under which 
they were fought varied as to personnel, armament, field defences, tactics, 
and topography. 

The personnel of the First Contingent were for the most part British 
born, but the great majority of the officers were Canadian born and had 
served in the militia. As time passed the personnel of the Overseas 
Military Forces became more representative of the whole community. The 
training of the First Contingent was carried out without full knowledge 
of the work which the troops would have to perform; by 1917 the policy 
of granting commissions from the ranks, established shortly after the first 
of our divisions arrived in France in February, 1915, had been extended 
to the almost complete exclusion of others; the later training, based on 
experience in the field, was suited to conditions, and combined experience 
had extended the possibilities of co-operation. Not until March, 1918, did 
men called up under the Military Service Act begin to arrive in France; 
they were readily absorbed, for the spirit of the First Contingent had 
been preserved, although by that time the strength, as well as the organiza- 
tion, of the Canadian forces in the field had multiplied and changed 
beyond all recognition. 

The progressive development of armament, and the use of concrete 
and mining methods in the construction of field defences, brought about 
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a complete change in the tactics and in the employment of the troops, 
particularly in the British Armies, where in the days of rapid expansion 
there was an appalling lack of military supplies—of heavy guns, machine 
guns, trench mortars, and ammunition, including grenades. The introduc- 
tion of poison gas as a weapon, the advent of tanks, and the increased 
use of aeroplanes all had their effect. The conduct of all the engagements 
varied also, depending upon whether they were offensive or defensive 
actions, and they partook in varying degree of the attributes of siege, 
semi-siege, and open warfare. Although all the major battles in which 
Canadians took part were on the Western Front, there was great variety 
in topography, still further increased by weather conditions. 

Every general action in which Canadians fought was in one sense or 
another a critical action—either because of the consequences, or potential 
consequences, or because of the effect upon the morale of the troops, or 
because of the lessons learned which were applied later. In every general 
action there were specific individual actions which had a critical bearing 
upon the success or failure of the operation as a whole. As a background 
for the attitude and action of Canadians, the conditions prevailing must 
be set out, after which the part played by the commands and staff can be 
exemplified by the performance of an individual in the light of the orders 
and instructions issued before and during an engagement. Similarly the 
critical action of an individual may be cited to illustrate the general attitude 
of mind and resulting performance of the fighting troops. 

It is interesting to consider the previous history and training of the 
individual, but pre-war trade or profession in Canada gives no clue to the 
probable performance of the man in battle. The principal occupational 
groups, embracing nearly one-third of these individuals, were “Agricul- 
ture”, 123,000, and “Other Labourers’, 75,600. Between 50,000 and 
60,000 each were employed in “Building Trades”, in “Transportation”, 
including railways, and on “Clerical Work”. From 20,000 to 30,000 were 
in “Domestic and Personal Services”, in “Professions”, in “Iron and 
Steel Trades’, and in “Mercantile Pursuits”. There were 15,000 
“Students”, 14,000 “Miners”. “Forestry”, “Engineers and Firemen”, and 
those occupied with “Food and Allied Products”, each numbered 11,000 
to 13,000. The remaining 12 per cent. were otherwise engaged, and 
included 2,456 professional soldiers. No two of all these individuals had 
precisely the same antecedents, and, even if previous experience had been 
the same, no two were ever faced with identical problems in battle. Each, 
however, could be relied upon to do his duty as he saw it, a quality mani- 
fested by the brilliant record and resolute spirit of the Canadian Corps, 
which was the sum of the temper of each individual in it. 

Let us then consider the application of a few typical and significant 
cases, 

On a fine spring afternoon in Flanders a Canadian Company Com- 
mander watched the German bombardment from behind a wretched para- 
pet where his company held the extreme left of the Canadian line. He 
looked at the sinking sun and noticed’ that it was tinged with a greenish 
haze. Then he saw the troops on his left running to the rear, and soon they 
were obscured by a dense cloud of what appeared to be smoke: actually 
it was gas—the first discharged in modern war. Thus, his left flank was 
exposed; as night fell the enemy attacked and annihilated the supporting 
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troops ; by midnight he was hemmed in on three sides. Yet he and his men 
held on to the position for twenty-seven hours, during which time reserves 
checked the enemy by counter-attacks. Eventually, he withdrew his com- 
pany according to orders into the new alignment. The reports which he 
sent back at the time, and from Germany after his capture, are available. 
The effect of his determined stand may be traced directly by messages— 
at the time hardly credited—through battalion, brigade, divisional, corps, 
and army headquarters. General Foch, who commanded on the left, did 
not believe that any troops could hold out in such a position. This Canadian 
before the war was a stockbroker and since 1918 has continued to be a 
stockbroker ; but anticipating that his services might one day be required 
he had voluntarily undergone military service of thirteen years in the 
Canadian militia, and when the day came he was not found wanting. Had 
he failed others also might have failed, and the enemy might well have 
pressed forward to capture Ypres, and cut off the three divisions holding 
the Salient—to destroy or capture one-quarter of the British Army on 
the Western Front. 

Other critical incidents of this battle, probably the most complicated 
ever fought by British troops, may similarly be followed by field messages, 
war diaries, letters, and reports. The main features of the Allied action 
can be followed in the British and the French official history, and for the 
other side there is the German official history. But the inter-relation and 
inter-dependence of the action of individual units were so involved that, 
to find out exactly what happened, it was necessary to tabulate, from 
documentary sources, the position and occupation of over eighty British 
and Canadian battalions at three-hour intervals during fourteen days of 
battle. Aided by these tabular statements, it has been possible to compile 
complete and accurate maps of dispositions at critical junctures of the 
battle, and these, when correlated with the Germans’ account of their own 
action, coupled with contemporary Canadian reports of enemy activity, 
make it possible to follow the continuity of the battle as a whole, and to 
visualize the conditions prevailing in any part of the field at any time, and 
the performance of every unit engaged. The same procedure has been 
followed in the study of other Canadian battles, notably those of the last 
hundred days, for which a complete set of maps of 1/20,000 scale with 
explanatory charts of employment on a time basis, has been compiled. 
These show the position of every battery and the location and movements 
of every company throughout each engagement. Other series of maps, 
1/40,000, 1/100,000, and 1/1,000,000, show the relation of the Canadian 
troops to other formations in the Allied line. 

At Festubert the Canadians were hurried into a costly battle already 
in progress. The Germans in the preceding three months had by assiduous 
labour developed most elaborate and efficient field defences, the British 
lacked heavy artillery, and our field guns were incapable of clearing the 
broad belts of wire, or of subduing the protected German machine guns, 
cunningly placed to enfilade No-man’s-land. In the recent fighting here 
British battalions had lost over sixty per cent. of their strength in the 
first few minutes of the assault, and a Canadian attack, employing the 
same tactics, was projected. We have it on high authority that a Canadian 
Commander—a wholesale merchant who had fought in South Africa— 
protested, saying that such an attack was “bloody murder’. The tactical 
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plan was changed. Within a few days an Anglican Bishop also applied the 
word “murder” to the British sacrifices incurred through unpreparedness. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that the British High Command was faced 
with an insoluble problem : there was a lack of guns and still greater lack 
of ammunition. But the French were making it quite clear that in their 
opinion the British Army was not pulling its weight on the Western Front: 
the war must go on, the lives of men must be expended for lack of metal. 

When at about this time the War Office issued a call for more troops 
from overseas, the Minister of Militia, with the assurance of a school- 
master, the acumen of a journalist, and the directness of a soldier—he had 
been all three—replied that for such tactics not men were wanted but 
Texas steers, and he advised placing orders for ten times the number of 
machine guns and heavy ordnance then in hand. 

Although Festubert, and subsequently Givenchy, failed to achieve 
the results intended, they were critical engagements in that they brought 
to public attention the need for shells, and particularly for high explosives. 
The immense increase in production of arms and ammunition during the 
next three years was the sequel. 

But the great lesson learned by the Canadians here was that, for the 
precision required in modern warfare, correct and detailed maps were 
absolutely essential. This battle-field was an area of alluvial farm-land, 
reclaimed from the original swamp by a network of ditches, some of them 
twelve feet wide and six deep. The maps issued at the time purported to 
show in detail these and other obstacles, but they were worse than useless, 
for the plotting was wrong in some instances to the extent of 500 yards, 
and they were printed upside down. 

In September, 1915, the troops of the Second Contingent arrived in 
France, among them a young Canadian, born in the East, who had gone 
west to seek his fortune and sell insurance. A year before the war he had 
joined the militia and had been commissioned as lieutenant. He was in 
charge of the battalion scouts and had been told that a German prisoner 
was required. He therefore selected a suitable section of the German line 
about 125 yards from the Canadian, and with the aid of aeroplane photo- 
graphs and scouts’ reports made a detailed map of No-man’s-land. In the 
rear area he laid out with white tapes a duplicate of the opposing trenches. 
He selected thirty-three scouts and bombers and they practised the 
approach and entry repeatedly and carefully by day and then by night, 
each man crawling the exact distance to be covered and taking the time. 
By the appointed night each man was thoroughly familiar with the area 
and knew the relative position of all his comrades at each stage. Two of 
the party spent four hours cutting paths through the wire right up to the 
German parapet. All had their faces blackened and had electric flashlights 
strapped to their rifles to dazzle and identify the enemy, and all wore 
cotton gloves to keep their hands free from mud until they reached the 
German trench. They laid a telephone line as they moved forward and so 
kept in touch with battalion headquarters. The raid was a success, a large 
number of the enemy were killed and valuable identifications were secured, 
which established the presence of a fresh German division brought from 
Russia. The officer in charge was soon promoted Staff Captain Intelli- 
gence; he was a Brigade Major at Vimy, and a G.S.O.2 at Hill 70 and 
Passchendaele, after which he was appointed senior General Staff Officer 
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of a division and was desperately wounded when visiting the line during 
the German March offensive. He made a good recovery, however, brought 
his old battalion back to Canada from the Rhine, and is now managing a 
furniture factory. 4 

The early months of 1916 saw great developments in the practical 
application of aerial photography to Intelligence. Immediately after the 
British 3rd Division had exploded mines under the mound at St. Eloi and 
captured a small piece of ground, Canadian troops took over, in the dark 
and under protest, an unknown frontage not yet consolidated. The 
Germans deluged the area with shells, broke through, and recaptured the 
craters; but the Canadian companies in that uncharted chaos of mud 
insisted that they still held several of the craters. For some days rain and 
fog prevented the taking of aerial photographs, and even when photo- 
graphs did come through showing German trenches on the lips of the 
craters, the Canadian artillery were not allowed to fire on them in case 
the occupants might be our own men; the Germans, as they have recorded, 
consolidated their position. 

On June 2, 1916, the Germans again demonstrated the power of 
artillery on a narrow front by an intense bombardment of a sector of the 
Canadian line at Mount Sorrel. The trench garrison was exterminated and 
with them perished the Divisional Commander, in civil life a barrister- 
at-law, who happened to be visiting them; the Brigade Commander, an 
officer of the Canadian Permanent Force, was wounded and taken prisoner. 
A Canadian artillery subaltern—lately an undergraduate and the son of a 
Canadian General, who as a bombardier had been noticed for gallantry in 
action at Second Ypres—fought his two sacrifice guns to a finish; his 
body and the charred remains of his gunners were found a fortnight later 
when the Canadian counter-attack, covered by an equally intense bombard- 
ment, recovered the position. But losses had been nearly 10,000, and seven 
Canadian Battalion Commanders had fallen in the battle, five of them 
killed. They had come from Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia, where before the war they were following the occupa- 
tions of A.D.C. to the Governor-General, officer in the permanent cavalry, 
broker, insurance agent, civil engineer, rancher, advocate, and federal 
M.P. 

The history of the German regiment chiefly concerned shows how 
similar were the tactics employed by both sides, and how futile it was 
in trench warfare to expend men and ammunition in attempts to “improve” 
local tactical conditions on a narrow front. 

Two weeks later the great allied offensive opened on the Somme; 
but not until the end of August did the Canadian Corps move southwards 
to plunge into what the Germans appropriately referred to as “der Blutbad” 
—‘“the Bath of Blood”. In the first important Canadian attack, tanks were 
employed for the first time; they were effective chiefly because of surprise, 
and they had but a short life and a limited radius of operation, so that 
when fresh Canadian troops were hurried forward in the late afternoon to 
exploit success no tanks remained in action. In command of the left com- 
pany in this attack, and at the pivot of the movement, was a major—one 
of the few officers of his battalion who had survived Mount Sorrel, where 
he had fought with conspicuous gallantry and been wounded. He had 
served ten years in the ranks, and four as an officer, of the Canadian 
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militia and was a manufacturer’s agent in civil life. Arrived at the assembly 
position he could see no sign of the sister-company that was due to attack 
on his immediate right, but having been ordered to assault, and realizing 
that speed was essential or the covering artillery fire would be lost, he 
extended his own men on the two-company frontage and led them to the 
assault. After a stiff fight they captured two lines of enemy trench which 
they consolidated and maintained until reinforcements arrived. Had he 
hesitated there would have been a gap of a quarter of a mile in the Cana- 
dian attacking line, for the missing company had been cut to pieces by 
artillery and machine-gun fire on the way forward. 

The story of the subsequent phases of Canadian action in the Somme 
is largely that of individual deeds of heroism, and of extreme physical 
exhaustion suffered by men and horses, in appalling conditions of rain 
and mud of which Canadian official photographs give ocular proof. 

Of all the battles in which Canadians took part, Vimy is the most 
famous. This fame cannot be altogether justified, either from the historical 
or military standpoint. It was not the hardest fought, nor the most fruitful 
of immediate results; but it was almost exclusively a Canadian battle, for 
the first and only time all four of our divisions attacked simultaneously, 
and for the first time the possibility of breaking through a fortified posi- 
tion was demonstrated. In planning this battle the Commander of the 
Canadian Corps—an officer of the British Regular Army with a brilliant 
record, who later became Governor-General of Canada—developed co- 
ordination of action between all the arms and services to such an extent 
that the chain of mutual responsibility and mutual confidence was welded 
complete in every link from the Corps Commander to the private in the 
line. Maps formed the basis for instruction: there were maps showing 
enemy activity, defence works, dispositions of guns and reserves; there 
were other maps of the Canadian area showing traffic routes to be followed 
by motor vehicles, horse transport, fighting troops, and walking wounded ; 
there were artillery barrage maps, maps of water-supply installed and 
projected ; still other maps showing boundaries, locations, and moves of 
combatant units in every phase, and timed to the exact minute until the 
final objectives should be reached. By the study of such maps—40,000 
were issued in the Canadian Corps—and of models in relief, and by prac- 
tice attacks over a full-scale model upon which German defence works 
and Canadian unit boundaries were marked out with tapes and flags, 
every man knew on the day of battle where he was to go and what he 
had to do. 

With all arms and services it was the same—labour crowned with 
success. The Heavy Artillery destroyed the field defences, silenced the 
enemy’s batteries and broke up his reserves; the Field Artillery fired a 
perfect barrage under which the infantry moved steadily forward in 
accordance with an exact time-table overcoming one centre of resistance 
after another and proceeding to one objective after another; and as each 
objective was reached it was consolidated and machine guns disposed to 
meet counter-attacks. 

The wounded were brought back and cared for; ammunition, rations, 
and forage were brought forward at the proper time and in the proper 
order; there was neither hurry, nor confusion, nor delay. To an unusual 
extent the course of this battle can be followed by the orders issued. 
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Advance arrangements for the attack even included the designation of 
concrete dugouts, upwards of a mile behind the enemy’s line, as Canadian 
unit headquarters; after capture these were duly occupied at the appointed 
times. 

The significance of Vimy in Canadian history, however, lies in the 
fact that there the Corps was consolidated into one homogeneous entity ; 
the most powerful self-contained striking force on any battle-front. _ 

The capture of Vimy Ridge was followed by three months of fighting 
on the Douai Plain beyond. Early in August the Canadian Corps moved 
northwards to capture Hill 70—an entirely different proposition, for here 
the low hill was set about with the mining villages, pit-heads, and slag 
heaps adjoining the northern suburbs of Lens. The principles of Vimy 
were applied, again arrangements were of the most detailed character and 
again the operation was a success. As at Vimy, the morale of the troops 
was at the highest, and their self-confidence was complete. Each man had 
a picture of his proper function and acted accordingly. A piper of one of 
the attacking battalions—a stalwart Highland immigrant of twenty-six who 
had played his company from Valcartier—being in doubt as to whether he 
would have time to clear the parapet and take his accustomed place in 
front of the company when the assault began, laid his predicament before 
the Company Sergeant Major, who referred the matter to the Company 
Commander; he directed that the piper should take up his position at 
whatever time he thought fit. This happened during a pre-arranged pause 
in the advance, when the company, exposed to enemy shell fire, was wait- 
ing for the covering barrage to lift. Noting the impatience of his comrades 
and determined to “mak siccar”’, the piper stepped out of the trench, 
“gave them wind” and played as he marched up and down the parapet, on 
the front not only of his own but of the adjoining companies, in full view 
of the enemy. At the critical moment of the assault he was in position 
and played his company forward. It was a gruelling fight: when the enemy 
counter-attacked he exchanged his pipes for a rifle, and there is reliable 
evidence that he could handle with equal dexterity a rifle, a chanter, or a 
pick—in civil life he was a labourer. After the battle he was reported 
“missing”, and his body was never found. 

The Battle of Hill 70 had been undertaken to distract German forces 
from Flanders, where the British offensive, which had secured Messines 
but not yet Passchendaele, was in progress. The new Corps Commander, 
in laying his plans, had correctly assumed that the Germans, to remove 
the menace to Lens which Canadian possession of Hill 70 would offer, 
would bring up fresh troops; but there was no Canadian intention of 
taking Lens. The provocative threat served its purpose; one fresh division 
after another was thrown in by the enemy, and each in turn was blasted 
by the Canadian heavy guns, decimated by the barrage of the field artillery 
and machine guns, or finally disposed of by bomb and bayonet at the 
Canadian front line. 

In mid-October the Canadian Corps moved out of line northwards 
towards Ypres; the task was to capture the Passchendaele Ridge. The 
Ypres Salient was far different from what it had been in the spring of 
1915. For ten weeks the battle had been in progress, carried on by British, 
Australian, and New Zealand troops, with an attached French Army on 
the left flank. The shells fired during three years of war had obliterated 
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all features of the landscape, buildings were level with the ground, the 
heavy autumn rains and the choked drainage system had converted the 
area into a featureless muddy swamp, in which stood out derelict British 
tanks, and at irregular intervals “pillboxes’—concrete machine-gun em- 
placements, arranged in an open pattern for defence in depth, entirely 
different from the heavily manned lines of trenches with deep dugouts 
encountered on the Somme. In the whole forward area only the shallowest 
trenches were occasionally possible, for the water table as a rule coincided 
with the surface of the ground; a warning had been issued to the Canadian 
Medical Service that it required six bearers per stretcher to move one 
casualty two miles in six hours, and it was found that some of the field 
guns which the Canadians were called upon to take over were sunk in the 
mud over the axle. To fight under such conditions called for the highest 
degree of physical endurance and for the most self-sacrificing devotion: 
neither were lacking and the Canadian infantry made steady if slow 
progress. 

In command of a company in one of these attacks was an acting 
major; born in the south of England, he had completed three years’ 
service in the Royal North West Mounted Police and had joined the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force early in 1915 as a private; he had been 
commissioned in the field a year later, fought with distinction at the 
Somme, and had been thrice wounded. On this occasion he was again 
wounded just prior to the advance but led his men forward, plunging 
through the mud. At one stage their further progress was threatened by 
a strong point in the area assigned to the adjoining battalion which had 
been held up, so he captured it, and in due course disposed his company 
in the allotted objective. Now both his flanks were exposed for a con- 
siderable depth and, although the enemy counter-attacked repeatedly, he 
held on; the reports which his runners somehow managed to deliver to 
the Battalion Commander brought support which maintained and con- 
solidated the position. His tenacity had made unnecessary a repetition of 
the attack—with another heavy casualty list. By such actions the Passchen- 
daele Ridge was captured, and after a month, exhausted and depleted, but 
not disheartened, the Canadian Corps returned to the Lens front. 

The scheme of the Battle of Passchendaele was simple: set-piece 
attacks, covered by intense artillery fire and with close limited objectives. 
Apart from the determination of the infantry and machine gunners in 
attack, the features of the battle were the methodical silencing of the 
enemy’s guns by our counter-batteries, the supply of ammunition and 
maintenance of barrage fire by the field batteries, against whom the 
German artillery was chiefly directed, and the heroic work of the stretcher- 
bearers in bringing out wounded across country to the boarded tracks 
which the Corps Commander had insisted must be constructed before the 
Canadian troops were engaged. 

The Canadian cavalry and the motor machine gunners came into 
prominence during the German offensive in March and April, 1918. _ 

On the second day—March 22, 1918—the Canadian Motor Machine 
Gun Brigade, of five batteries and armed with forty guns carried on 
motor cars, was ordered from the Vimy front to Amiens and thence to 
Villers-Bretonneux—in all forty miles. The Germans had attacked on a 
sixty-mile front and were driving back the British line at the rate of three 
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miles or more a day. All the batteries were heavily engaged, taking advan- 
tage of their mobility to acquire and transmit authentic information rapidly 
and to assist the hard-pressed infantry by filling gaps in the line or by 
stiffening the defence at critical points. The latter role was assigned to 
two of the batteries at two o’clock in the morning of the 24th. They moved 
forward by congested roads along the valley of the Somme and by eight 
o'clock two advanced guns came into action in the eastern outskirts of a 
village, just as the Germans were entering it from the north. One of these 
guns was destroyed, the other was brought out after a running fight with 
revolvers. Meanwhile the remaining fourteen guns were being disposed in 
a shallow trench on a ridge, a thousand yards to the west, across which the 
infantry fell back as the enemy pressed forward to the assault. Early in 
the fight the senior Battery Commander was mortally wounded and the 
other—a university undergraduate—took command; having had no pre- 
vious military training he had enlisted in the ranks of the Second Con- 
tingent ; he received his commission in the field before the Somme and had 
fought with gallantry at Passchendaele where he was wounded. All 
through the day the enemy’s repeated assaults upon the position were 
stopped and attempts to work around the open flanks were defeated. But 
by artillery fire and snipers the garrison was depleted, and the enemy 
worked up closer and threw hand-grenades at the guns. Finally, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, a combined assault from front and flanks 
drove the garrison out. The infantry had been ordered to withdraw, and 
the Commander brought back the two batteries, now mustering one n.c.0. 
and four men with one gun, and himself. He lost his right arm in the 
fight; the five other officers lost their lives, and many of the men were 
shot through the head by enemy snipers. Their determined defence had 
held up a German division for over eight hours. 

During the ensuing week the German advance continued; they were 
almost within sight of Amiens; another three miles and they would cut a 
vital artery—the main lateral railway line from Paris. The Canadian 
Cavalry Brigade, which had been fighting rearguard actions, mounted and 
on foot, since the opening of the battle, was ordered to seize a wood, 
which the Germans were in the act of occupying, along the eastern scarp 
of the Avre Valley. The whole brigade moved quickly forward; orders 
were issued to units detailing their action in a combined plan, which con- 
sisted of an encircling movement north and south of the wood and a 
frontal attack in the centre. One of the squadrons—commanded by a fruit- 
farmer who, since Valcartier, had risen from the ranks—was given the 
special mission of moving round the north-eastern corner at the gallop to 
engage enemy reinforcements which might be entering the wood. The 
Squadron Commander led his men up a deep draw 1,000 yards north of 
the wood, and detached one troop as vanguard in anticipation of mounted 
action; but on going forward to reconnoitre he saw that the enemy’s 
position extended north-eastwards outside the wood—two lines of infantry, 
each about sixty strong and 200 yards apart, with machine guns in the 
centre and on the flanks. He ordered the leading troop to attack dis- 
mounted through the north-eastern portion of the wood and to mount 
their Hotchkiss guns at the edge of it; he himself led the remaining three 
troops to the charge against the position outside the wood. On the sudden 
appearance of the squadron the enemy in front opened fire; with ‘rifles, 
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machine guns, trench mortars on the left flank, and a six-inch howitzer 
about 600 yards in the rear, they attempted to stop the advance; throwing 
a shower of bombs, the front line ran to meet the attack with the bayonet 
and showed no signs of surrender when the horsemen charged home with 
the sabre, wheeled about, and charged again. The few surviving Germans 
broke and fled; the fifteen remaining cavalrymen made their way to the 
eastern face of the wood. The Squadron Commander died of his wounds 
next day. 

Much has been written by participants about this action and it has 
even been described as the turning-point of the war; that is somewhat of 
an exaggeration but it did mark the high tide of the German advance. On 
account of the independent action of Canadian squadrons in this engage- 
ment, and the employment of British reinforcing units in the later stages, 
added to the rapidity and complexity of movement, it had been found 
difficult to correlate and reconcile the different existing reports, but, as in 
other cases, by circulating a draft account to survivors and co-ordinating 
the additional information which they have supplied, an accurate and com- 
prehensive narrative has been compiled. 

During the early summer months the Germans swept forward on 
other parts of the front, but at last the tide turned and the Canadian Corps 
was ordered to join in driving back the enemy, now well established along 
the wooded scarp overlooking the Avre and northwards. The southward 
move of forty miles was carried out with the utmost secrecy, and mean- 
while a few senior Canadian officers, also in secret, visited the new front. 
One of them was responsible for drawing up a plan to silence the German 
batteries during an attack. He was born in the Canadian West, educated 
in the East; he had been a university professor for two years and when 
war broke out he was a consultant in electrical high-tension transmission, 
and a thoroughly proficient major in the militia; wounded in the Gas 
Attack at Ypres, and again when visiting the French at Soissons, he had 
a distinguished record in the field. He collected information as to enemy 
gun positions; he reconnoitred and selected positions for the artillery to 
cover the Canadian advance, and developed a plan of counter-battery 
action which he submitted to the British Army Staff under which the 
Canadian Corps would fight. To his intense chagrin his plan was con- 
demned as too complicated and therefore impracticable. There was no 
time to develop another plan even had such been desirable or possible, so 
he communicated by telephone with his superior officer, the General Officer 
Commanding the Artillery of the Canadian Corps—another militia gunner, 
who had been a newspaper editor. The conversation was short: “My plan 
has been condemned.” “Are you yourself satisfied with it?’ “Yes.” “Then 
it will be carried out.” The batteries were brought in under cover of dark- 
ness, they remained silent until zero hour. His plan was carried out and 
it was an unqualified success. 

As heretofore, success, although this time chiefly due to surprise 
effect, was largely attributable to meticulous care in making proper 
arrangements to meet any eventuality and in_ seeing that they were 
thoroughly understood by all concerned. The Commander of the right 
Canadian division adjoining the French—he was a British regular officer 
on loan to Canada before the war and was killed in No-man’s land by a 
sniper four weeks before the armistice—arranged with the French Divi- 
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sional Commander that a combined Franco-Canadian force of two 
platoons, with machine guns, should, under cover of the initial burst of 
artillery fire, thrust forward up a draw that marked the inter-Allied 
boundary and in the probable confusion slip through the German line for 
a mile to seize a small copse on the plateau, from which, with an excellent 
field of fire across open country, they could forestall enemy reinforce- 
ments. The Canadian Divisional Commander ordered one of his staff to 
see that proper arrangements were made: that officer, a railroad engineer 
of three years’ regimental and staff experience in France, went to call on 
his opposite number, the Sous Chef d’Etat Major of the French division ; 
together they consulted the Commander of the French divisional artillery 
and arranged for a suitable programme of fire, and then the Commander 
of the French divisional infantry, who referred the Canadian to the 
French Infantry Commander, the Battalion Commander, and the Company 
Commander in the front line; the last-mentioned Commander recalled 
from an outpost the French subaltern who would lead the French detach- 
ment, and the details of the plan—for the ninth time—were explained to 
him and the rendezvous was agreed upon. The staff officer now had to 
ensure that parallel arrangements were made on the Canadian side of the 
boundary : he visited in turn the Canadian flanking brigade, Battalion and 
Company Commanders, and interviewed the subaltern selected to lead the 
Canadian detachment; finally, having expounded the scheme for the 
fifteenth and last time to the Canadian Artillery Commander, he reported 
to his Divisional Commander that arrangements had been made. When 
the attack took place the inter-Allied party carried out their mission to 
the letter, and throughout the advance there was complete understanding 
and unity of action along the inter-Allied boundary. 


This battle, and others in which Canadians participated, is referred to 
in publications of the German State Archives, and also in the published 
memoirs of German High Commanders, so that sidelights are available to 
verify the perspective from the German side. A detailed narrative of the 
part taken by the French was published some years ago. 


After the break-through at Amiens there followed two days of open 
warfare, until the entrenched area of the opposing lines held in 1917 was 
reached. One of the Canadian divisions reverted to trench warfare tactics 
to avoid the delay and casualties inseparable from a set-piece attack. The 
method was for platoons acting in unison with Lewis gun, bomb, and 
bayonet, to work in on a flank and clear up the labyrinth of dilapidated 
trenches piecemeal. A certain platoon took a wrong turning in the maze 
of trenches and headed along a communication trench running straight 
into the German lines. The officers having become casualties the senior 
n.c.o. took charge. The Major of a neighbouring Canadian battalion of 
another division, noticing the loss of direction, proceeded to join them; 
he found the party making steady progress; they had bombed and rushed 
one machine gun after another, and in his own words “the spirit was such 
that the men continually cheered”. It was noticed that a certain private— 
a Danish immigrant, a civil engineer who went farming in Kenya after 
demobilization—was invariably in the lead, and when the party returned 
after having penetrated the German line for a thousand yards and broken 
up several counter-attacks, a recommendation was put forward for a 
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suitable award. The private, who had been in France only five months, 
was granted a comnussion and suitably rewarded. 

When after the Battle of Amiens the Canadian Corps moved north 
to strike again at Arras, the centre division was faced with the problem 
of capturing a ruined village on the rising ground between the River 
Scarpe and the Arras-Cambrai road, a position of great tactical strength 
as the British had learned when they captured it in 1917. The Canadian 
Divisional Commander secured the services of an officer of the Royal 
Engineers who had become intimate with the front during and after these 
earlier operations. Accompanied by this engineer officer, members of his 
own staff, and the Commanders of the two attacking infantry brigades, the 
Divisional Commander made a thorough reconnaissance of the front and 
prepared his plan: the initial assault would be delivered frontally under 
a barrage but the village would be reduced by an encircling movement 
carried out on the left by three battalions which, taking advantage of 
unexpected dead ground south of the river, would move forward, extend, 
and wheel half right in advancing under an oblique barrage. To check his 
plan the Divisional Commander then made another reconnaissance accom- 
panied by the two brigadiers—one had been a farmer in Quebec and the 
other a farmer in Saskatchewan, and both had belonged to the local militia ; 
one had been wounded in the First Gas Attack, the other at Mount Sorrel. 

Although time was short the arrangements made for the action of 
infantry companies and platoons, machine-gun batteries, and artillery, 
were precise as ever. The village and the hill and the trenches beyond were 
captured without undue loss: a different story from Festubert and the 
Somme, for although the German defensive tactics were again directed 
towards the maintenance of a series of trench lines, the Canadian Corps 
had developed to a remarkable degree tactical methods made possible only 
by the closely concerted action and high efficiency of all the arms and 
services. 

In the penetration of the Hindenburg System, and in the subsequent 
rapid advance the Canadian Corps was continuously engaged from Arras 
to Mons—a distance of over fifty miles. The tactics were widely different, 
but the methods were the same, and the spirit of the Corps was constant. 
In the fighting before the Drocourt-Quéant line a Battalion Commander 
—an insurance agent in civil life—directed the fight for six hours from 
a shell hole, although wounded so that he could not move; he had been in 
every battle including the Gas Attack, and had served for two years on 
brigade and divisional staffs. 

On September 2 the Canadian Corps advanced at dawn and over- 
whelmed the crowded defenders of the Drocourt-Quéant line. Many 
deeds of gallantry were performed. A Canadian lance-corporal—a barber 
who had conducted himself with uniform bravery for forty months with 
his battalion in France—on foot directed a tank with his signal flag up to 
and along the German front line, in spite of the concentrated fire of 
seventeen machine guns later captured. When the advance on the second 
trench line was held up because of lack of tanks and because the troops 
on the flank could make no headway, a Battalion Commander—a federal 
Member of Parliament—personally arranged, under a hail of shells and 
bullets, for covering fire from machine guns and for a field battery to give 
close support, and led his men forward to their allotted objective. 
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By the breaking of the Drocourt-Quéant line the Germans far to the 
south were outflanked and compelled to fall back upon the last prepared 
line of the Hindenburg defence system. : 

The supreme confidence—bred of experience and success—which 
pervaded the Canadian Corps throughout these last hundred days was 
exemplified at a conference of medical officers of the Army, when the 
senior medical officer of the Canadian Corps was called upon to explain 
his arrangements for clearing the wounded during operations to be under- 
taken four days later. He had been in private practice in Canada for 
fourteen years, during which time he had belonged to the non-permanent 
active militia; in 1912 he joined the permanent force. In France he had 
been caring for wounded Canadians in every battle since the beginning. 
At the conference he spoke in a matter-of-fact way of evacuating wounded 
by broad gauge trains from Quéant village after a certain hour, and when 
the question was asked how this could be possible, as the track was not laid 
and the village was overlooked by the enemy on the high ground at 
Bourlon, he replied that the Canadian Railway Troops had promised to 
provide trains, and the enemy would not at the hour indicated be in 
possession of the heights. He did not stress the fact that he had an alter- 
native plan which in the event was not required: in the first five days of 
the battle over 7,500 wounded were rapidly evacuated on the broad-gauge 
railway, installed and operated as promised. 

The most notable battle of the series as regards numbers engaged, 
audacity of conception, and brilliance of execution was the crossing of the 
Canal du Nord. The plan was that the Corps, holding a frontage of 6,000 
yards would attack on a front of 2,600 yards, where the canal was dry, 
and, advancing through this break, capture the Bourlon Heights by a 
diverging movement which increased the frontage to 16,000 yards. As 
usual, the Army Commander examined the scheme prepared by the Corps 
Commander; at the time he was persuaded that it was feasible, but on 
reflection he was assailed by doubts: should he let the Canadians do it >— 
the failure of any part of the great machine might easily wreck the whole. 
But the words of his senior staff officer turned the scale: “If Currie says 
they can do it, they will”—and they did. 

From these specific cases let us return to the general aspect. With so 
many variables, the most important of which have been touched upon in 
this rapid survey, any precise system of integration is impossible; the 
significance of each action can be gauged only by consideration of the 
events leading up to it and by its bearing on subsequent events. In the 
final analysis achievement must be measured by results, but within certain 
limits it is possible to compute the variables with some degree of accuracy, 
provided a chart or map has been compiled to fix all known constants as 
to time, place, unit, and action. Only after these limits have been estab- 
lished can a proper conception be achieved of the degree of permissible 
variation in evidence as to any particular situation. 

A comprehensive history should be not merely an academic disserta- 
tion, nor a dry military report, but a store of ordered and authentic 
information to which the reader may bring his own personality and bear 
away riches proportionate to the strength of his understanding. It is 
possible to conduct the reader into the actual battle, and, by reconstructing 
the circumstances and quoting from messages sent and received at the time, 
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to project his mind into that of important participants. For this the closest 
checking of the times at which orders or messages were sent is essential, 
and still more important the times at which they were received: in battle 
communications were often interrupted—telephone lines cut by shelling, 
despatch riders and runners killed—and of verbal communications, which 
occasionally cancelled or modified what was written, there may be no 
direct record. 

Military service was an experience undergone by one in every three 
of the male citizens of Canada between eighteen and sixty—by one out of 
every two fit men—and about one-half of those who went overseas actually 
were under fire. Thus there is a vast quantity of evidence; the military 
part of it preserved in the war diaries and records of the 580 Canadian 
units which served in theatres of war, the personal part impressed on the 
minds of participants. Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
the student who would examine evidence bearing upon any of these 
military operations may expect to find bewildering variety in point of view 
and in visual angle. The man in the ranks and the regimental officer had 
knowledge only of his own unit, and occasionally of others in direct 
contact ; the Commanders of higher formations and their staffs alone were 
in a position to be on intimate terms with the endless intricacies and ramifi- 
cations of a major operation, to know the dispositions and employment 
of the units engaged, and to appreciate the interdependent functions of all 
the arms and services involved. 

In battle the horizon of most participants is incredibly close. For the 
infantryman in trench warfare it was often less than fifty yards, in open 
warfare it increased to perhaps five hundred yards. For officers of the 
field artillery, and for Divisional Commanders and staffs, the known area 
was as a rule five or six miles in depth and one or two miles wide. For 
the Corps Commander and his staff, and for the officers directing the 
heavy artillery, the area was about 120 square miles. As distances increase, 
so local details become of necessity less distinct, and it is important to 
establish the probable horizon of any participant before weighing his 
evidence. It must be recognized that participants who had no knowledge 
of events outside their purview had to fall back on assumptions, and these, 
although often erroneous, became established in their minds as facts. And 
further, the impression of what a man saw and did himself is so vivid that 
all else is correspondingly vague. 

Each man took overseas his own individual personality and retained 
it, but his predispositions were revealed under the stress of battle, when 
each man reacted according to his own inherent feelings, and his pro- 
clivities, good or bad, were accentuated and starkly exposed to his com- 
rades. This is to be remembered when considering apparently contra- 
dictory statements which occasionally appear. Unless appropriate adjust- 
ment is made, it is easy to be misled by participants who, not fully informed 
and not having experienced the responsibility for others which comes with 
promotion, are prone to slight those who bore the heavier burden—the 
responsibility for the lives of their fellow men. 

For finding a way out of such a kaleidoscopic maze there is one satis- 
factory procedure: to establish primarily and precisely certain control 
points—not only as to place but as to time and unit also, and so the factors 
of where, when, and who, can be relatively fixed in the picture plane. 
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Intention may be discovered from the orders issued. There remains to be 
discovered what was done, how it was done, and why it was done. The 
evidence relating these three falls into groups of variables cognate with 
families of mixed curves which are influenced and diverted proportion- 
ately by compelling forces and by change of focal point. But the range of 
variation is now restricted in two dimensions within the established control 
points, for the curves of unit action have been related to the co-ordinates 
of time and space. Evidence is obtainable from other sources as to condi- 
tions prevailing, and whatever is reported to have taken place can now be 
weighed, and a close approximation reached as to method and as to what 
actually happened. The solution will indicate the proper disposal and form 
of mass, the intensity and direction of light, and the correct perspective. 

Often, original messages, fortunately preserved, give the essence of 
the story; usually there is a report covering each element of the action, 
compiled within a few days from the evidence of participants and sub- 
mitted by the senior surviving officer of each combatant unit engaged. The 
orders issued by Commanders of formations and their reports on the 
operation, read in the light of the knowledge they possessed and collated 
with the actual plotted movements of their units, provide the framework 
into which details of motive and action may be fitted to form the complete 
picture, with its inevitable background of suffering, and sorrow, and 
devotion to duty. 

Of the 628,462 men and women who bore the badge of Canada in the 
Great War, 60,661 met death and passed on. Those who survived brought 
their experiences home and are relating their memories to a new genera- 
tion. Not the least of the functions of history is the preservation of the 
tradition of self-sacrifice, and the transmission to posterity of that precious 
heritage so dearly bought in battle overseas during the most momentous 


years in Canadian history. 


CULTURAL HISTORY 


By R. FLENLEY 
University of Toronto 


Historical work in Canada to-day has a double task: on the one hand 
that of utilizing the resources of the archives to write or re-write our 
history, the chasse aux documents and their interpretation; on the other 
that of absorbing, criticizing, applying, and even contributing towards more 
general changes in concepts of history. There is no lack of activity in the 
former of these aims. This paper is concerned with the latter, which, in 
the fury of the chase, is perhaps apt to be a little overlooked. 

By cultural history I do not mean the history of literature, art, or 
religion, but the general history, “any and every manifestation of 
humanity”, of which such subjects, together with political, economic, and 
institutional history, form essential and integral parts. Voltaire, it is 
generally agreed, was the founder of what the French call “history of 
civilization”; our own translation of the German phrase is not wholly 
satisfactory. Both in the Age of Louis XIV and in the Essay on Manners, 
Voltaire was concerned to depict the “spirit and ways of mankind”. In 
the Essay, which deserves a better title, Voltaire wrote the first modern 
world history, and showed a marked freedom from national prejudices. 
The Enlightenment, of which Voltaire’s efforts in history formed a part, 
was almost too successful, however, for it precipitated the French Revolu- 
tion, with its all-absorbing intensity. The succeeding Romantic Movement, 
while it brought a deepening and enriching of historical interest and 
imagination, poured this into the channels of the Nationalist Movement 
of the nineteenth century, The dominant writing of that century was both 
political and national. Ranke, its master, wrote the histories of many 
nations, and shared in the dominant interest of his country, though 
Treitschke’s work represented more completely the triumph of the nation- 
state in Germany. In England the trend fitted in with the political and 
constitutional evolution as depicted (say) by Macaulay. Yet it was natural 
enough that as the century wore to its close there should arise in Germany 
a controversy between the political historians and those who now, follow- 
ing Burckhardt or Freytag, called themselves “cultural” historians. The 
cultural historians differed (and still do) about the definition of their 
subject. Some of them tried to confine it within the national framework 
of the century. Thus Steinhausen, following his master Freytag, wrote the 
history of “German” culture. So too Lamprecht, though his interpretation 
of history as a socio-psychological science was a general one, applied it 
to a single country, his own. And, of course, to-day the historians of Nazi 
Germany have followed this course, linking it up with the race theory 
which, like the idea of cultural history, also goes back to a Frenchman, 
Gobineau. But other German historians rejected so confining a view, and 
saw cultural history as the all-embracing survey of every side of human 
activity. For modern times, such views may be illustrated from Friedell’s 
definition of history: 
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It will be seen, therefore, that historical science, rightly interpreted, embraces 
the whole of human culture and its development. It is a consistent probing for the 
divine in the world’s course, and is, therefore, theology; it is research into the basic 
forces of the human soul and is, therefore, psychology; it is the most illuminating 
presentation of the forms of state and society, and, therefore, is politics; the most 
varied collection of all art-creations, and is, therefore, aesthetics; it is a sort of 
Philosopher’s Stone, a Pantheon of all the sciences. At the same time it is the only 
form in which we of to-day have the means to philosophize, an inexhaustibly rich 
laboratory in which we can undertake the easiest and most profitable experiments on 
the nature of man. , 


The emergence of this view, is, of course, bound up with, and depen- 
dent upon, other developments of the past half-century and more. In the 
first place we have become increasingly “world conscious” as never before: 
we know more of what is happening all over the world, and are more 
directly conscious of, and concerned with, such happenings. The evolution 
of the ideas of H. G. Wells in this regard, as revealed in his Auto- 
biography, seems to me characteristic. It is, of course, easy to point to 
Fascism and Nazism, or even to Russia, where Communism seems every 
day to take on a more national colour. But whether or not we regard 
these (and many other) evidences of extreme nationalism as manifesta- 
tions of a threatened creed fighting for its life against newer conceptions 
of society, nevertheless they do not invalidate the assertion that we all, 
historians or not, must think to-day in wider terms than that of the national 
group. This growing world-consciousness has another aspect also important 
for history. We of the West have been inclined, encouraged by the 
triumphs of western arms and western technology, to regard our own 
civilization as the latest, fullest, and most supreme fulfilment of history. 
To-day that belief is shaken, just as western domination of the world is 
being shaken. We are, of necessity, more conscious of other peoples and 
of other cultures than our own. Whether we like the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history or not, we cannot deny that Marx’s views were supra- 
national in their appeal to proletarians of the world, or that they have had 
considerable influence. And Marx himself, of course, was but an example 
of the influence which changes in industry in most of western Europe and 
America (a cultural but not a national area) had on thinking men. 


Marx was an exact contemporary of Darwin (they died within a year 
of each other), and Darwinism, and the general scientific development of 
which it formed part, have been of the greatest importance for historical 
ideas and methods. The doctrine of evolution encouraged a genetic, evolu- 
tionary view of history; it accustomed us to the idea of a changing world, 
and it provided an acceptable doctrine of progress in human affairs. By 
its reading of the past, human history, so far from being confined within 
the narrow limits of nations, now became merely a chapter or two in the 
story of the general development of living creatures. The scientist also 
taught (or helped to teach) the historian to apply “‘scientific method” to 
his evidence, and to seek after scientific impartiality; he even encouraged 
him to believe that history might, after all, be “a science, no more and no 
less”. Scientists have also, in recent times, paid much attention to the 
history of the respective branches of science, and by so doing they have 
brought this branch of history into closer touch with other branches more 
familiar to the historians. I am not competent to try and indicate the 
effects of the more recent developments of physics and astronomy on 
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historical thought and writing : how the discovery that the stars are com- 
posed of like matter to our own earth and the shrinking of our planetary 
system in an ever-expanding universe will affect our perspective of 
history; whether the parallelism of atom and universe may encourage us 
to see the universal element in the smallest units of history; whether a 
conception such as that of light bending back on itself has any relation to 
views such as those of Spengler of the repetition of cultural phases. But 
whatever the influences may be on history, we will hardly be wrong in 
claiming that they will be exerted in the direction of giving it a broader 
basis and outlook than much of our “political” history has had or can have. 

The development of archaeology, anthropology, sociology, and 
psychology has materially affected our views of.the past. Archaeology 
has come to play an increasing part in history, and the spade of the 
archaeologist brings up for the most part evidence of a cultural rather 
than a political nature. This is how an archaeologist defines his task. 


The primary purpose should be the application of a technique that will enable 
us to unriddle, by the aid of all scientific means and at whatever pains, the meaning 
of the human materials embedded in the strata. Often the humblest of these materials 
—ashes, bones, potsherds, carbonized seeds, etc.—are the most revealing. Even a 
museum specimen is valuable only in proportion to our knowledge of its human 
background. Every fact turned up by the spade feeds that knowledge, and any fact 
overlooked by an excavator, or missed through haste and incomplete study, may be 
an irreparable loss.1 


Anthropology goes the same way. The researches of the anthropolo- 
gist into primitive society have opened up new fields of inquiry for the 
historian, revealed gaps in historical knowledge, e.g., in respect to the 
earlier history of Central America, and shown what can be done (and 
perhaps what cannot be done) by the comparative method. He, too, is 
interested in cultural history. “In general”, says Wissler, “we may formu- 
late our interpretation of the historical conception of anthropology by 
re-naming it the cultural point of view.’? “We anthropologists say’, to 
quote Marett (Anthropology), “Let any and every portion of human 
history be studied in the light of the whole history of mankind, and 
against the background of living things in general.” I do not agree that the 
historian can (or should) turn himself into an anthropologist, but he 
cannot but be influenced by the science and its point of view. 

Geography, at long last to find representation in the teaching of a 
Canadian university, builds up its survey of human history on soil and 
environment, and from them geographers like Huntingdon draw the widest 
conclusions about cultural and social developments. Here again, while we 
need not necessarily accept all their conclusions* we must at least be 
cognizant of them. 

Psychology, from William James to Freud and Watson, has likewise 
turned to the fertile field of history. To the psychologist (to quote 
Barnes) “‘the determining factor in historical development is the collective 
psychology of an era and of a given cultural group. Its adherents right- 
fully claim that it is not only the most scientific but also the most all- 


1W. F. Bade, A Manual of Excavation in the Near East (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1934). ; 

2H. E. Barnes, Psychology and History (New York, 1925), p. 115. ; 

8Vide Toynbee in his recent Study of History, vol. I, for a partial confutation. 
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inclusive of the various types of historical interpretation.” Lamprecht 
declared that, “history in itself is nothing but applied psychology”, and 
made an attempt to write German history in these terms. But even if we 
argue that, in fact, psychology has made its plainest contribution to history 
through individual rather than through social psychology, by helping to 
produce the so-called “new biography”, and question the completeness of 
the claims of the psychologist, it is probably true that historians have been 
more influenced by the development of psychology than they realize or 
would admit. And this science, too, lays emphasis on factors in history 
which are in general of a cultural character. 

Finally sociology, likewise thinking in these wider terms, attempts to 
pull all these sciences together and (in the words of one of its historians, 
Miiller-Lyer) to “locate man in his proper place in the great plan of 
Nature, and to understand his history as part of the great plan of natural 
events, and thus to acquire a deeper understanding of all human beings”. 
The sociologist is concerned with civilization, past, present, and future, 
again involving a view and use of history different from the one’ usually 
employed by historians. 

Thus from a number of directions history has been bombarded (much 
as the atomic nucleus has been bombarded in recent times by the efforts 
of the physicists) by a number of new forces, all of them laying emphasis 
on elements in history which had formerly been not, of course, dis- 
regarded, but given less prominence. How have the writers of history 
responded to this bombardment? Perhaps more than we have realized. It 
is over twenty years since J. H. Robinson of Columbia University collected 
some essays into a volume with the arresting title of The New History. 
By this, Robinson meant the history of intellectual development, including, 
above all, the comparatively recent growth of scientific thought. Robinson, 
here and elsewhere, did little more than indicate the direction in which he 
would work out his views, but his influence has been effective through 
his teaching and training of American historians. Yet Robinson, although 
acclaimed by scientists and psychologists, hardly worked out a new 
synthesis of history; he rather drew attention to a side of history which 
called for greater attention. F. S. Marvin with his Unity Series of 
histories, and H. G. Wells with his World History, probably did more to 
popularize, if not to create, such newer and wider conceptions of history. 
H. G. Wells, no historian and concerned rather with the spread of certain 
political and social views, accomplished a great and needed work by 
attempting to apply the new scientific knowledge to history, and by bring- 
ing out the unity of world history. 

Shortly before the practised journalism of Wells set itself to race 
through the ages of world history, a German philosopher, Spengler, had 
published the results of his reflection on the rise and fall of cultures in 
historical times, The Decline of the West. Like Wells, Spengler had a 
very definite thesis, though it was a different thesis, and had less obviously 
practical applications. Historians generally, I suppose, do not accept the 
Spenglerian interpretation of history, with its predetermination of the 
future by identifying earlier cultural history with that of our own western 
culture (civilization) ; nor would all historians agree with him in his 
identification of what he terms the “expression forms” of various cultures, 
or the stages in the history of a culture. We may hesitate to follow him 
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when he talks (vol. I, p. 314) of a Baroque or Jesuit style in psychology, 
mathematics, or pure physics, or to agree that physics is “in reality an 
artifact of the Baroque”, and approaching the end of its possible develop- 
ment (vol. I, pp. 412, 417) ; or that Pergamon is of necessity the counter- 
part of Bayreuth (vol. I, p. 291) ; that the colours green and brown have 
the religious significance Spengler attaches to them (vol. I, p. 252). But 
we cannot deny that his attempt (as he puts it, vol. I, p. 159) “To bring 
up, out of the web of world-happening, a millenium of organic culture 
history as an entity and person, and to group the conditions of its inmost 
spirituality’, has much that is grand and imposing about it, and that 
there is some truth in his argument (vol. I, p. 73) that historians have 
been somewhat neglectful of the “historically relative character of their 
data”. To Spengler “culture is the prime phenomenon of all past and 
future world-history” (vol. I, p. 105). Cultures are organisms, and world 
history is their collective biography. States and nations, ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, are irrational and outworn divisions of history. 

Friedell shows, and acknowledges, the influence of Spengler, as of 
earlier cultural historians from Voltaire to Breysig. His Cultural History 
of the Modern Age is an astonishing performance. I know no other book 
which covers, or tries to cover, the same ground in the same all-inclusive 
fashion, although Preserved Smith traverses part of the same ground in 
a more limited and less controversial way. He had, of course, great 
difficulties in mastering his material, not least in bringing his work down 
to the present day. One feels that the title of his last chapter, “Gone to 
the Devil”, may represent despair with his materials as well as with the 
age. The interesting thing about Friedell’s book is that he tries to see 
modern western history as a cultural whole, including its political events. 
The broad divisions of his period are largely those of political history; 
his halting places are such familiar dates as 1648, 1756, 1870. But within 
these broad periods his treatment is quite other than that of the familiar 
type: thus while he begins his second volume with the Thirty Years’ War, 
he describes it in new and strange terms: it is to him a manifestation of 
“the peculiar felted, wooden, woody, grasping, weed-like quality of all the 
cultural formation of this period, particularly in Germany” (vol. II, p. 4). 
It is the pre-Baroque period, in which the new world picture of the 
Baroque, “the rough draft of Baroque man”, first appears. Friedell pro- 
ceeds to work out his interpretation in political theory and history, in 
manners and customs, in literature and science, finding the first expression 
in the great age of Holland, whence he broadens out by way of Charles I 
and Cromwell to Hobbes and Spinoza, to build up his definition of early 
Baroque, as seen in the Spain of El Greco, and so back to France where 
Descartes created and exemplified the age of Louis XIV (vol. II, p. 69). 
Of course in a survey of this kind political and economic development, 
though they are fitted into the general scheme with amazing skill, find 
rather inadequate treatment. The treatment is at times jerky and distract- 
ing. Friedell admits (vol. I, p. 36) that, he has had to “lump together and 
tear apart his materials”, and we feel sometimes confused with the result. 
But despite this, and acknowledging that we may disagree with many of 
his judgments, Friedell’s book is a significant and stimulating attempt at 
a new synthesis of modern western history. 

A. J. Toynbee offers a clear example of the changing conceptions of 
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history, an example the more acceptable since Toynbee is neither philo- 
sopher nor social reformer, but historian pur sang, and an exceptionally 
well-qualified one. He begins his recent and as yet unfinished Study of 
History by showing how, as a result of the effects of Industrialism and 
Nationalism on the writing of history, the historian of the nineteenth 
century found his material and his subject in the nation state. But, “In 
the new age the dominant note in the corporate consciousness of com- 
munities is a sense of being parts of some larger universe, whereas, in the 
age now over, the dominant note in their consciousness was an aspiration 
to be universes in themselves.” Hence 


Just as, at the close of the age which we have left behind, the historians’ work was 
brought into conformity with the Industrial System, and their vision was caught and 
bounded by the idea of nationality, so, in the new age upon which we have entered, 
they will probably find their intelligible field of study in some landscape where the 
horizon is not restricted to the bounds of a single nationality, and will adapt their 
present method of work to mental operation on a larger scale. 


Pursuing this search for an “intelligible field of study” by reference 
to the history of Britain, Toynbee concludes (p. 21): “British national 
history is not, never has been, and almost certainly never will be an in- 
telligible field of vision in isolation; and if that is true of Great Britain, 
it must surely be true ‘a fortiori’ of any other national state. Therefore, if 
we are to pursue our quest, it is clear that we must take some larger entity 
than the nation as our field.” We must take, he concludes after further ex- 
amination, a society, as our Western Society, or the Hellenic Society, where- 
in all the parts are subject to the same general influences, though they may 
react in different ways. But “in order to understand the parts, we must 
first focus our attention upon the whole”. And this whole, or society, is 
defined not in terms of politics or economics, but in terms of the whole 
civilization for which it stands and which it develops; its cultural history, 
in short. It is upon these terms that Toynbee. sets out on his study of 
world history, with twenty-one civilizations (one of them western civiliza- 
tion) to consider: to inquire what civilizations are, how they rise, fall, 
and disintegrate, what their relations with each other may be—a compara- 
tive cultural history of the world on a vast scale. 

Even when we come down to the current histories of particular 
centuries and periods we are conscious of a change of view. A. Wingfield- 
Stratford writes a History of British Civilization in order to incorporate 
cultural elements he finds lacking in earlier histories; the Beards describe 
The Rise of American Civilization. Actually there is neither a British nor 
an American civilization, and the Beards, so far as I can see, make no 
attempt to define what they mean by their title. Ten years ago a repre- 
sentative of the younger Oxford historians, Ogg, wrote a volume on 
Europe in the Seventeenth Century in which he remarked (p. 410) that 
“the real interest of Dutch history in the seventeenth century lies in the 
conflict between the separation of the seven provinces and the centralizing 
ambitions of the House of Orange”. This of the age of Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leuwenhoek, Rembrandt, Grotius, and Huyghens. Actually Ogg is not, 
elsewhere in the volume, so unfair to either the Dutch or himself. But 
to-day, in a volume on Restoration England, Ogg takes a broader view of 
his task, and we find him including a chapter on cultural achievement, and 
pronouncing that on account of its progress in science “the period of the 
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Restoration was one of the most important in the history of human 
thought” (vol. II, p. 221). His contemporary, G. N. Clark, published 
some years ago what is probably the best brief English tribute to the 
newer trend, in his little volume called The Seventeenth Century, which 
he calls a summary account of western civilization in that era. It does not 
pretend to be either all-inclusive or exhaustive, but provides a most useful 
introduction to a limited period, with succinct accounts of development in 
economic, constitutional, political, intellectual, and religious spheres. His 
recent volume on the later Stuarts shows a like interest, and is itself the 
first volume in a new history of Britain which will, one hopes, broaden the 
scope of English historical writing. In a volume of 400 pages he gives 
nearly 100 pages to Intellectual and Economic Tendencies, Literature and 
Thought, the Arts and Social Life (three chapters out of fourteen in all). 
In the corresponding (or nearly corresponding) volume in an earlier well- 
known twelve-volume history of England (Longmans) Lodge gives such 
matters little more than one chapter out of twenty (25 pp. out of 478). 

Thus there is, I think, evidence enough that in this twentieth century 
views of history are changing, as indeed they do continuously, since 
“every age has its legend of the past”. It is worth while, in conclusion, 
to ask how such newer views may or should affect our teaching of history. 
To the historian of civilization it may seem that our divisions of history, 
and our attention to the minutae of political, institutional, or economic 
history, shows a lacl: of proportion. Yet no one would seriously suggest 
that we should abandon our teaching of national history, Canadian or 
other, our ways of approach, and existing, well-worn divisions. The 
scientist is a scientist, but he is primarily a teacher and student of one 
branch of his subject. We are, most of us, teachers of Modern History, 
which in itself constitutes a considerable limitation of subject. And we 
could not hope to teach the history of philosophy, art, or science, with 
anything like the knowledge or certainty possessed by the professors of 
those subjects. We can, and to a certain extent do, see that our students 
acquire some knowledge of these subjects. The difficulty is that the student 
may not try, or be able, to fit the pieces of his jig-saw puzzle together, and 
so may not get any complete picture of historical development. That is 
difficult enough in any case since history is inexhaustibly varied, and the 
parts do not always fit. It may be that, as Friedell asserts, corpulence was 
a sign of the Baroque. It may also be that Leibnitz was, as he put it, 
“baroque through and through”. But Leibnitz may not have been corpulent. 

Yet if there is any validity in the synthesis provided by cultural 
history, we have some responsibility for seeing that the student who 
specializes even in Modern History should acquire some conception of this 
synthesis ere he leaves our hands. The ideal thing, I suppose, would be for 
us to conclude our survey with some general course which would bring all 
the various aspects of modern western history (on which we spend 
practically all our time) together, and relate them both to the wider 
world scene, and also to the general evolution of mankind. That would not 
be easy to do, but it would be worth trying. Further, we should perhaps 
be more ready to see our national histories as parts of the wider histories 
to which they belong, to search for, and bring out in them, the general and 
universal elements, remembering Croce’s dictum that to negate universal 
history is not to negate the universal in history. Only by such recognition 
can history become in Acton’s phrase, “an illumination of the soul”. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE FREE LAND HOMESTEAD LAW 
OF 1872 


By Hucx M. MorriIsON 
Prince George, B.C. 


The genesis of the Free Land Homestead Law of 1872, officially 
termed the Dominion Lands Act, resulted from the conditions arising out 
of the competition of Canada with the United States for immigration. 
This competition, however, was not a basic thing in itself ; it arose directly 
from the geographical set-up of the North American continent together 
with the economic conditions produced by these geographical factors. 

This paper, then, will deal not only with the direct steps that led up 
to the Homestead Act, but will also treat the conditions which made these 
steps inevitable. This will necessitate taking wide sweeps back into earlier 
Canadian land policies. When one considers that the granting of some 
free land was forced against its principles upon the government of the . 
Province of Canada, the desirability of this examination becomes apparent. 

A loosely administered free grant system of land disposal was the 
vogue in the colonies of Upper and Lower Canada until 1826 and 1827.1 
Then sales policies, with long-term credit periods, were instituted.? They 
were, however, not successful, because the settler was inclined to specu- 
late on his purchase, or was tempted to denude the land of its timber after 
payment of the first instalment.* Furthermore, the governments were in 
need of increased Crown revenues in order to keep clear of their aggressive 
Assemblies. As a result, strict “cash-in-hand” policies were ordered* 
Indeed, as settlement policies, the free grant and credit systems had failed 
lamentably, for it was recorded in Appendix B of the Durham Report that 
in Upper Canada scarcely one-tenth of the alienated lands were occupied 
by settlers, and that in Lower Canada, save for American squatting north 
of the border, there were nineteen-twenties of the grants unsettled.® 

Until the achievement of responsible government, the British govern- 
ment held supreme power over the land policies in Canada. This control 
was formally annulled in 1854 by an Imperial statute which removed the 
British right of reservation of Canadian land bills.® Throughout the thirties 
and forties the influence in the old land of Wakefield land and emigration 


1For suggestive glimpses of early Canadian land policies prior to 1841, see Sir 
C. P. Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America 
(Oxford, 1912, vol. III); Norman Macdonald “English Land Tenure on the North 
American Continent” (Contributions to Canadian Economics, vol. VII, 1934); G. C. 
Paterson, Land Settlement in Upper Canada (Ontario Archives Report, 1920); and 
H. M. Morrison, “The Crown Land Policies of the Canadian Government, 1838- 
1873” (unpublished doctoral dissertation in Clark University Library). 

2Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham's Report, vol. II, pp. 229-30; Paterson, Land Settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, pp. 143-5. 

®Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada (thereafter 
cited as J.A.), 1852-3, appendix U.U. 

4Tbid. 

®Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham’s Report, vol. III, p. 35; vol. II, D 229 

817 and 18 Vict., c. 118, s. 6. 
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policies was pre-eminent. To be sure these policies aimed at settlement, 
but it was to be orderly settlement, which could be attained only through 
the application of “a sufficient price’. Hence, there was to be no return 
to the free grant system. The opening clause of the Land Act of 1841 
decisively stated that “no free grants shall be made of any of the Public 
Lands of this Province’’.” 

Emphasis here must be laid on the fact that from the Durham Report 
onward all Canadian land policies were aimed primarily at the accomplish- 
ment of effective settlement. The disclosures of Appendix B proved the 
desirability of this. Thus in 1841 Lord Sydenham wrote to Lord Russell: 
“The settlement of the country in the most advantageous manner is so 
much more important for the public interest than the present amount of 
revenue.’’® Now it will be shown that because of this desideratum, even a 
modified form of the Wakefield system broke down, and the pressure for 
free land forced without question the Free Land Homestead Act of 1872. 
This pressure was largely due to geographical and economic competition 
with the United States. 

Throughout the nineteenth century both Canada and the United 
States in their economic exploitation of a continent demanded immigration 
from Europe, and as a result a keen competition arose between both 
countries. The United States, however, especially between 1841 and 1872 
had great geographical and economic advantages. It was geographically 
better situated than its northern neighbour, for once having expanded 
across the Appalachian highlands, it burst out upon one of the most 
highly agricultural productive physiographic provinces on this earth. And 
in the development of this province it discovered that the Appalachians, 
once a handicap, now with its mineral deposits was a distinct asset, for 
they tended to round out complementary expanding economic activities as 
between production of food-stuffs and manufactures. Hence, the United 
States was a growing economic entity. 

On the other hand, to use Professor Trotter’s phrase, Canada was in 
a “cul de sac’’. Biocked on the south by the United States and the Appa- 
lachians, and on the north by the great Canadian shield, all her agri- 
cultural land was in the St. Lawrence lowlands, which, in actuality, 
constituted a broad highway to the prairie West of the United States. 
With the filling up of these lands the attraction to the United States 
became increasingly greater. 

Because Canada’s capacity of absorbing immigration was actually 
decreasing while the capacity of the United States was increasing, the 
influence of the latter upon the former in the formulation of the land 
policies became increasingly more powerful. The shadow of the United 
States loomed large against a physiographic background that included 
Canada. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the actual author of Appendix B, showed 
an awareness of the situation by not recommending a complete adoption 
of his theories, but the use of them in as far as practical circumstances 
would permit. He wrote that “legislation for the North American colonies 
must necessarily be governed by the course of the United States”.® Hence, 


7Statutes of Canada, 4 and 5 Vict., c. 100. 
8Public Archives of Canada, Imperial Blue Books, vol. XXXI, part 1, no. 36, 
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he admitted that his “suffcient price” could not be attained. Nevertheless, 
he advocated the setting of the highest price obtainable. Thus he felt that 
10s. per acre in face of the United States price of $1.25, or 6s. 3d., would 
hold the British emigrant in Canada. 

But as the years passed the effectiveness of this diluted Wakefield 
system was being gradually undermined by the fact that the St. Lawrence 
lowlands and Ontario uplands were being filled up. After the settling of 
Bruce and Grey Counties the settler of Upper Canada came face to face 
with the formidable Laurentian barrier. In Lower Canada the French 
Canadian was being forced into the New England factories, or was pene- 
trating, under the banner of the church, in the form of colonization com- 
panies, the northern tributary river valleys such as the Saguenay, 
St. Maurice, Ottawa, and Gatineau. Indeed, in 1857 the Commissioner for 
Crown Lands wrote the following significant words: “The important fact, 
therefore, now strongly presents itself that in the great western peninsula 
of Upper Canada, which has hitherto been the chief receptacle of immigra- 
tion for this Province, the supply of Crown Lands for settlement is now 
exhausted, and as the number of vacant Clergy Lands for settlement 
interspersed throughout is comparatively insignificant, fields for the exten- 
sion of settlement must be sought in other parts of Canada.’’? Almost a 
decade before the writing of this epochal statement, the Wakefield strict 
cash system had crashed. In order to diminish, as far as possible, the 
French-Canadian emigration to the United States, a land policy featuring 
long-term credit and nominal prices was instituted in 1849 in Lower 
Canada and outlying districts... Three years later increasing scarcity of 
good lands forced the adoption of the credit system in Upper Canada,'? 
so that by the year 1852 all Canada was disposing of more than 95 per 
cent. of the Crown lands on a credit basis, and by the sixties was alienating 
them on terms, ranging from nothing to $1.00 an acre. Thus, in land sales, 
Canada was forced to undersell the United States price of $1.25 per acre. 

A glance at a few statistics upholds the contention that the United 
States was dictating Canadian land policies. The absolute increase of 
population in Upper Canada from 1839 to 1851 was 755,476, while during 
the next decade it was ony 444,187, and from 1861 to 1871, just 224,760. 
If one couples this with a few immigration figures one completes the picture. 
In 1847 the emigration from the British Isles to the North American 
colonies was 190,680, and to the United States it was 142,154; the follow- 
ing year the respective figures were 31,065 and 188,233. The annual 
average to British North America until 1857 was approximately 35,000, 
while that to the United States was around 175,000. Owing to the economic 
depression of 1857 until 1862 the emigrations to both sections were cut 
about 50 per cent. In the period between that date and Confederation the 
annual number of emigrants to British North America never exceeded 
18,083 (in 1863), while the emigration to the United States went up as 
high as 161,000 (in 1866). Is it any wonder that Canada decided to follow 
the lead of the United States in its Dominion Lands Act of 1872? 

Although it has been stated that the Wakefield system broke down, 
it would be fairer to affirm that it had started with very heavy handicaps. 


107,4,, 1857, appendix 25. 
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Even before Wakefield’s suggestions were implemented in the Land Act 
of 1841, his most cherished principle, a sales policy, was unconstitution- 
ally violated by the granting gratuitously to settlers of fifty-acre lots of 
land along a colonization road which was projected from Garrafraxa to 
Owen Sound, and along two other roads in Lower Canada. This was the 
thin edge of the wedge which was eventually to lead to the Ontario Free 
Grant and Homestead Act of 1868. The present writer has shown in an 
article in the Canadian Historical Review (Dec., 1933) that this uncon- 
stitutional step was forced upon Lord Sydenham, accepted by the govern- 
ment, and put into the Land Act of 1841, because of the immigration 
competition with the United States. 

Throughout the forties and fifties, as the supply of good lands 
decreased, this free grant system was expanded. In instituting it, Syden- 
ham’s main purpose was to alleviate the pressure of immigration by pro- 
viding lands in the backwoods for experienced pioneers, thus leaving room 
for the green immigrant to accustom himself to the country. Hence in a 
general and practical sense he was a true disciple of Wakefield. This might 
have worked if Canada had been the economic entity that the United 
States was. But Canada was not. By the end of the forties such thinkers 
as William Cayley and Robert Baldwin Sullivan of Canada, and Sir 
William Molesworth of Great Britain, realized this. Cayley, one of Can- 
ada’s earliest protectionists, advocated as a solution protective tariffs for 
Canadian industry so that this country could create an economic balance.** 
To Sir William Molesworth the problem lay in bridging the Atlantic. 
Thus, he stated in the British House of Commons: “Is there any mode 
of bridging over the intervening ocean so that our Colonies may be to the 
United Kingdom, what the backwoods are to the United States.’’!* Cayley 
started his high-tariff crusade, and also with Sullivan advocated a greater 
granting of free land. The United States, owing to its geographical and 
economic advantages, was indeed setting the pace. In 1847 Lord Elgin 
wrote to Lord Grey that “a large proportion of the healthy and prosperous 
who have availed themselves of the cheap route of the St. Lawrence will, 
I fear, find their way to the United States whence land is procurable on 
more advantageous terms than in Canada’”.’® 

Such sentiments as expressed here were widely held in Canada, and 
led to the more liberal policies which have already been referred to in this 
paper, and to an expansion of the free grant system, In the forties an 
attempt was made to open up the backwoods north of Lake Ontario by a 
network of colonization roads with free grants. Then in the latter half of 
the fifties, to use Professor Lower’s suggestive expression, “the assault 
on the Laurentian Barrier”!* began in earnest. A similar drive had been 
under way for almost a decade in Lower Canada. 

By this time, desperate for immigration, the government deserted its 
earlier policy of endeavouring to move the pioneer into these areas and 


18]mperial Blue Books, vol. XXXIII, part 5, enclosure 2 in no. 11: Elgin to 
Grey, Dec. 20, 1848. res aS. 4 

i4Cited in William Bridges, The Colonization of British America (New York and 
London, 1848), p. 3. 4 3 : 

15Public Archives of Canada, Letters of Lord Elgin: Elgin to Grey (confidential), 
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recklessly went ahead and advertised to the world that free grants of 
land could be obtained by the immigrant in Canada. For example, in 1856 
the Executive Council voted £1,000 currency to the Minister of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of disseminating “by means of advertisements in 
the public press, handbills, etc’, information respecting free grants."? 
Dr. Paul W. Gates in an article in the Canadian Historical Review (March, 
1934) has touched upon certain aspects of this question. 

The assault, at least, in Upper Canada was not very successful because 
mountainous rocky land cannot compete with flood plain lands. In 1859 
the Scotsman summed up the situation in the following words: “There is 
not a little heartlessness in the Canadian Government advertising ‘Free 
Grants of Land’ in one of the most inaccessible and poorest regions (sic) in 
America. The fact is the land offered is not worth the having, and it would 
be folly in anyone to settle there who could labour with his hands in any 
of the western districts of Canada West or the United States.”** By the 
way of statistics, from 1857 to 1866 the percentage of free grants of the 
total amount of Crown lands in United Canada was approximately 9 per 
cent. In Canada East it was 6 per cent., and in Canada West 12 per cent. 
Much of this, especially in Canada West, had been deserted. Indeed, these 
regions constituted nothing more than “rural slums”. 

The restricted free grant system, then, had failed. What was to be 
the next step? In face of the vortex of the United States prairie West, 
together with the fact that in 1862 came the United States free land 
Homestead Law, the only reasonable solution appeared to many to be an 
adoption of a general free grant system. As a result, the sentiment for 
free land was greatly augmented by the Upper Canadian radicals of the 
late fifties and sixties. There were, however, other factors temporary and 
permanent, which created support for, and opposition to, this movement. 

A desire for free land existed in Canada, as in any frontier com- 
munity, long before 1860. J. R. Godby, a traveller, wrote in 1845 that in 
Upper Canada there was a general discontent with the government’s land 
policy, and that it was felt that a general system of free grants upon 
condition of actual settlement should be adopted.?® As the line of settle- 
ment advanced on the Canadian shield, as the lands grew less and less 
adapted to cultivation, entailing harder work on the settler, the feeling 
increased that the labour involved in clearing the land was more than 
sufficient payment for it. This sentiment was accelerated by the inflation 
and deflation of the fifties. Owing to the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States, bad crops in Europe, and the Crimean War, the years 
1855 to 1857 were ones of great prosperity in Canada. The farmer and 
settler bought his lands at inflated prices. Then the economic depression 
following 1857 reduced the means of paying for this land. The settler 
clamoured for relief, demanded the prices they had contracted to pay 
cut in half, and the establishment of a general free grant system. This 
sentiment was echoed by George Brown’s Toronto Globe, and by the 
sixties was in full swing. The French Canadians were now, also, pressing 
for more colonization roads: “Des chemins! des chemins aux nouvelles 
terres! Voila le cri qu'il faut faire resonner aux oreilles du gouvernment, 
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si nous ne voulons voir notre jeuneuse gagner en foule les prairies de 
Youest.”?° In 1852 the newspaper Le Canadien drew attention to the 
efforts being made in the United States Congress to pass a Homestead 
Law. If that country with its huge annual immigration was considering 
this, what was Canada doing? This was the tenor of its article.” 

Immigration committee after immigration committee of both Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly reported the advisability of liberalizing the 
land system, while also they advocated free land for genuine settlers. 

Realizing that the free grant road policy was not a success the 
aggressive debtor portion, the rural frontier population of Canada West, 
found an organ and a political party to give vent to their land hunger. 
The organ was the Toronto Globe, and the party was the “Clear Grits”, 
probably the closest approximation in Canadian history to a representation 
of frontier democracy. The Globe, narrow and provincial, dogmatic and 
bellicose—characteristics of the frontier—had an optimistic faith in the 
future, a spirit of Canadian “Manifest Destiny”. It demanded occupation 
of the prairie West and “grants of land for actual settlers’. 

In 1860 it blasted forth: “Liberalize the land system, and one great 
cause of the falling off in immigration will be removed. Throw open the 
public domain to actual settlers, free of cash and you offer inducement 
which will place Canada on a par with the most favoured emigration 
fields of the States... .”?? Hence by 1860 there was a powerful sentiment 
in Upper Canada for a more liberal land policy, entailing a general free 
grant system. This, allied with the needs of Lower Canada, plus the immi- 
gration competition with the United States, constituted powerful influ- 
ences, which bore down upon the government. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ment still clung to its policy of land almost at nominal prices, and the free 
grant road principle. It feared, so their spokesman, William McDougall, 
professed, if Canada threw the public domain open it would receive only 
pauper immigration.”* 

The crux of the difference of opinion on land policy lay in geo- 
graphical conditions. Canada was a forest land, and because its surface 
had to be cleared by artificial means, it differed to that extent from the 
prairie lands of the United States. In principle, land policy had been 
fashioned so as to induce experienced settlers to move into the woods and 
make room for the immigrants, for the latter, as it had been found, were 
green in the bush. When the Commissioner of Crown Lands, William 
McDougall, wrote in his report of 1860 about “the adventurous pioneer”, 
“the rising generation” seeking their future homes on a frontier line from 
Saint John to Lake Nipissing, armed with experience,** he had this idea 
in mind. The wish was father to the thought. But this movement of 
conquering the Canadian wilderness could not be carried on quickly. As 
the same official stated, Canada had some disadvantages. Canadians 
occupied a certain latitude and climate which they could not change, and 
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the country had certain physiographic features which demanded different 
treatment from those of the Middle West of the United States. By offer- 
ing lands at nominal prices, by offering them on easy terms, and by building 
necessary roads, the government felt that it had done all within reason for 
the settler. 

This fiat of the government was reinforced by the fact that the 
lumber interests were utterly opposed to the unrestricted throwing open 
of the public domain. Canada was becoming increasingly more a forest 
land, and the proportion of timber revenues was growing year by year.”° 
Hence both government and lumberer had revenues to protect. Further- 
more, the government reasoned, quite justly, that by giving way to the 
“free granters”, it would stand to lose huge timber revenues and gain 
little genuine settlement in return. As for the timber interests, only when 
they felt satisfied that they would be protected did they consent to the 
Ontario Free Grant and Homestead Act in 1868. 

This, then, was the eventual solution—the granting of free lands in 
the new districts with provision for protection of the timber revenues. The 
issue was fought out, and the solution arrived at, in the dying years of 
the Parliament of United Canada. The year of 1865 witnessed a thorough 
airing of the problem in both Legislative Assembly and Council. On 
August 31 David L. McPherson, with a copy of the United States Home- 
stead Act in his hand, moved a set of resolutions, which virtually demanded 
an adoption of the homestead system in the United States, “lock, stock 
and barrel”. Ten dollars, as in the United States, would be the fee; 200 
acres, bettering the United States, would be the grant; and five years’ 
continuous residence would constitute the settlement duties.2° Similar 
resolutions were moved, two days later in the Legislative Assembly.?7 
Alexander Campbell in the Council,?* and McDougall in the Assembly,?® 
outlined the government’s stand against them. The resolutions made little 
concrete headway because Confederation was in the air, and the general 
feeling was that the question should be left to the provinces, which would 
come into possession of the Crown lands. In 1866 a resolution was passed 
giving expression to this sentiment.*° 

The old province of Canada, then, handed down to the two new 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, the problem. Nevertheless, the whole 
issue had been well ventilated in the old legislature. It had been clearly 
shown that the only obstacle to the adoption of a general free grant 
system as in the United States was that Canada was a forest land. Before 
the policy could be adopted in Ontario, a compromise would have to be 
effected between the settler and the lumberer, and the timber and mineral 
revenues of the government would have to be protected. Compromise 
legislation had, undoubtedly, been delayed by the shadow of Confedera- 
tion. After that it immediately took place in the shape of the Ontario 
Free Grant and Homestead Act of 1868.8! Hence, when the Dominion 
was not yet three days old, it was not surprising to read in the Globe that 


*>Tbid., 1866, vol. I, no. 3: Report of the Commissioner of Crown Lands, puZl: 
26Journals of the Legislative Council, 1865, p. 112. 

27J.A., 1865, p. 157. 

28Scrap Book of Newspaper Extracts, 1865, p. 58 (Quebec Mercury). 

2°Tbid., p. 88 (Quebec Chronicle). 

507.A., 1866, pp. 36-7, For debate see Toronto Globe, June 19, 1866. 

31Statutes of Ontario, 31 Vict., c. 8. 
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the “system of free grants to settlers will shortly be adopted”.*? The point 
is that the battle had been fought and decided in the old legislature of 
Canada. 

With the opening of the Canadian prairie West, the Dominion govern- 
ment now gained control of lands that were primarily agricultural and 
not forest. No longer were the old arguments tenable, and not a shadow 
of objection was raised against free land. The principles of a general free 
grant system were accepted as a matter of course. It could not logically 
have been otherwise. Indeed, in order to be able to compete in the immi- 
gration race with the United States, the Dominion government acted 
adversely to usual British constitutional practice in retaining control of 
the public lands in the Province of Manitoba. Furthermore, the system 
of survey was remodelled according to the 640-acre and 160-acre system 
of the United States. This change in survey at first was opposed by 
McDougall** but, finally, Lieutenant-Governor Archibald of Manitoba con- 
vinced the Dominion government that, for the purpose of immigration 
competition with the United States, the United States system should be 
adopted. It “was known all over the world to the Emigrant classes”, 
he wrote in a confidential despatch.** 

An Order-in-Council dated March 1, 1871, constituted the first 
declaration of a federal land policy, but this was soon superseded by an 
Order-in-Council of April 25.% The regulations, resulting, provided a 
restrictive purchase right to one person of 160 acres at a cash price of 
$1.00 per acre, together with the pre-emptive right to the squatter to 
purchase a similar amount at $1.00 per acre, provided he was a British 
subject at time of issuing of patent. Furthermore, upon the payment of a 
fee of $10.00 a homestead right of entry would be given to any person to 
enter on a quarter-section of land, and patent could be issued, after settle- 
ment duties of at least six months’ residence in one year for a period of 
three years had been performed, provided that the homesteader was by 
that time a British subject. The easier settlement duties were undoubtedly 
designed to give Canada an advantage over the United States. Finally, the 
settler might commute his land, provided that he had faithfully performed 
the settlement requirements in the past, at $1.00 per acre. - 

These regulations formed the basis of the Dominion Lands Act of 
the following year, which applied to all the North West Territories as 
well as to Manitoba. According to Alexander Morris, in a speech in the 
Dominion Parliament, the statute was also founded upon the experiences 
gained in the older Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Thus, the new 
federal land system was built upon the lessons learned from the past, 


32Toronto Globe, July 3, 1867. 

33Cf. Chester Martin, The Natural Resources Question (Winnipeg, 1920). 

34Canada Sessional Papers, 1870, vol. V, no. 12, p. 9. Also Dominion Parliamen- 
tary Debates, 1871, pp. 959-67. 

35Department of the Interior, Dominion Lands Office, File no. 1. 

86Department of the Interior, Orders-in-Council, no. 1, pp. 59, 73. In 1872, when 
Cartier was piloting the Dominion Lands Bill through the House of Commons, he 
stated that the government had adopted the six-mile township land advisedly; as 
emigrants from Europe were acquainted with the system practised in the United 
States (Dominion Parliamentary Debates, 1872, pp. 915-6). There is also an impor- 
tant memorandum to this effect of the Surveyor-General, J. S. Dennis, in the Head 
Office files of the Dominion Lands Office, vol. 1-229, no. 6. 

37Dominion Parliamentary Debates, 1872, p. 1046. 
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and shaped so as to meet the competition of the United States. And if this 
rivalry dictated the necessity of adopting several of the United States 
forms, it was done without the slightest hesitation. The Statute went 
through both Houses of Parliament without a shadow of objection being 
heard against the free grant system. The statements in Appendix B, that 
no land policy could be formed in Canada without taking into account 
those in the United States, held just as true in 1872 as in 1838. Great 
hopes were held out that the new policy would “attract a share of the 
emigration from northern and central Europe [to] ... the future great 
grain growing region of the Dominion’’.** It was hoped that the immigrant 
would no longer pass through the doors of Canada, or if he did, would 
re-enter via Pembina. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to indicate that the background 
to the Free Land Homestead Law of 1872 is to be found in the experiences 
with land policies of the Province of Canada, and that this background is 
the soil in which the law found root. 


é or Sessional Papers, 1872, vol. VII, no. 22: Report of the Secretary of 
Tate, D. 2: 


AMERICAN REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP AND THE 
MOVEMENT FOR THE ANNEXATION OF CANADA 
IN THE EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES 


By Joe PATTERSON SMITH 
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During the tragic internal convulsions of the eighteen-sixties in the 
United States, leaders of the Republican party, which dominated the 
national government of the Republic throughout the decade, showed 
sporadically an interest in the absorption of British North America. As 
a party the Republicans took no formal action in conventions assembled 
or in party platforms concerning their desires; but the more prominent 
leaders of the party on many occasions kept the question of Canadian 
annexation alive. With one exception, the manifestations of a desire for 
expanding the United States northward came entirely from the radical 
wing of the party. Certain angles of this problem have been carefully 
studied by the historians of the Dominion, because they influenced the 
action of the British provinces in North America during the decade. 
Within the past few years interest in the ramifications of the annexation 
talk has been growing south of the border. A full understanding of the 
problem is impossible for the present because certain of the archival 
material in the possession of the United States has not yet been opened to 
students and because papers of some of the radical Republicans have either 
been destroyed or lost and some other collections, known to exist, are 
closed to the curious. Because of these limitations, only a tentative state- 
ment may be made of the position of the more important leaders of the 
party, of the direction of their efforts, and of the motives underlying their 
actions. 

When the Republicans assumed control of the government on March 
4, 1861, Wm. H. Seward, the most prominent figure in the party, after 
Lincoln, was rewarded for his efforts in the campaign of 1860, with 
appointment to the office of Secretary of State. From this key position, 
within a month, he was recommending to his chief that the disruptive 
forces within the United States could be stayed by pursuing a programme 
of expansion in North and Central America’—an old political trick which 
had stopped civil discord in other nations at times. However, Mr. Lincoln 
was distinctly not interested. Shortly, moreover, Mr. Seward was so 
involved with more pressing matters attending the civil conflict that his 
interest in expansion lay dormant. As the war was closing his imperialistic 
aims revived. In the spring of this year, 1865, he sent Robert J. Walker, 
special agent of the Department of State, to Montreal. Walker, a master 
of propaganda, as he had proved in Great Britain during the critical year 
1863, launched a drive in the newspapers and through pamphlets calcu- 


1The plan was presented to Mr. Lincoln in Seward’s memorandum “Thoughts 
for the Reflection of the President, April 1, 1861”. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
who print the reflections in full, think that Seward’s intentions were serious 
(Abraham Lincoln, a history, vol. II, pp. 445 f.). 
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lated to persuade the Canadians, particularly the merchants of Montreal, 
that annexation to the United States was desirable.? At the same time, 
Mr. Seward served notice on the British government that the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 would terminate within a year. To give point to this notice, 
the Secretary of State hampered commercial operations between Canada 
and the United States by enforcing a strict passport system for traders 
who had previously passed across the Canadian-American border at will. 
He also prevailed upon his colleague, the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
enforce the customs regulations with rigour. In July, when the Detroit 
Commercial Convention assembled, John S. Potter, Consul General of the 
United States at Montreal, proceeded to the Convention at the direction 
of the Secretary of State to encourage the delegates there to adopt resolu- 
tions commending the United States government for abrogating the Reci- 
procity Treaty.2 Mr. Potter urged this action on the ground that it would 
lead to the speedy annexation of the British North American provinces to 
the United States. The work of Potter and the talk of lesser persons in 
the Convention provoked the Canadian delegates and brought forth from 
Joseph Howe of Halifax what some consider the greatest speech of his 
career. In this address, Howe seems to have reflected the dominating 
sentiment of the Maritimes and the Canadas when he pointed out in 
vigorous language that Her Majesty’s colonials were not interested in 
annexation to the United States.* This opinion endured north of the border 
throughout the entire decade despite the belief in certain circles in the 
United States that many Canadians longed for annexation to the great 
Republic.® Mr. Seward, like others, was oblivious of provincial feeling. 
Hence, late in 1865, when a delegation from the provinces arrived in 
Washington to attempt the negotiation of a new reciprocity agreement, 
he temporized with them by contending that it interfered with the taxing 
power of the House of Representatives and for this reason he was power- 
less in the matter.* At the same time, Mr. Seward’s organ, the New York 
Times, was pointing out that the Secretary of State’s policy was calculated 
to bring about the speedy annexation of the Canadian provinces. In July 


2The British charge d'affaires in Washington felt that Walker’s work was 
sufficiently important to warrant advising his government of Walker’s presence in 
Montreal (Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 173, pp. 373 #.: Burnley to 
Russell, March 27, 1865). 

8The speeches of Potter were not recorded save in the daily papers. See files 
of the Chicago Tribune, New York Tribune, and Detroit Tribune between July 1 and 
15, 1865. These papers were hostile to reciprocity and favoured annexation. A foot- 
note in the Proceedings of the Convention records that Potter’s speech was made 
before the Reciprocity Committee. 

4The full text of Howe’s speech may be found in the Howe Papers in the Public 
eS of Canada or in the Proceedings of the Detroit Commercial Convention, 
pp. : 

5When Mr. Young came out to Canada as Governor-General, he toured the 
provinces and carefully studied the state of public opinion, finding that save for a 
very few disgruntled office-seekers, few in the Dominion entertained any notion of 
annexation to the United States. The state of feeling is recorded in detail in a 
despatch from Young to Granville, Nov. 11, 1869 (Public Archives of Canada, 
Series G, Confidential Despatches, 1867-1873, pp. 154-62). 

®Secretary McCulloch in his annual report to Congress for 1865 said: “The 
people .of the United States can not consent to be taxed as producers while ‘those 
outside of our boundaries exempt from our burdens shall be permitted as competitors 
to have free access to our markets” (Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Dec. 
4, 1865, p. 206). : 
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of the following year, when the Fenians raided Canada, Mr. Seward 
avoided taking any steps against them. Previously he had promised Fenian 
leaders to pursue such a course. In fact, he barely acquiesced in the half- 
hearted measures taken by his radical Republican colleague, the Attorney- 
General.’ In 1867, when urging the Senate to adopt the Seward Alaska 
Purchase Treaty and the House to provide the funds therefor, Mr. Seward 
held that such action would prevent the British from acquiring the area, 
and that hemmed in on the Pacific, the British provinces would soon seek 
annexation to the United States.* In the autumn of this year he urged 
upon a prominent American banker the purchase of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s rights and territories in North America. 

The motives which inspired Mr. Seward’s action in the whole matter 
of expansion are to a large extent conjectural. Certain general statements 
may be made which are perfectly fair to Mr. Seward even in the latter 
part of his career when he had become, through a process of chastening, 
the real leader of the conservative Republicans. He was one of that genera- 
tion of Americans who believed whole-heartedly in expansion and in the 
political wisdom of “Manifest Destiny”. His agents, Walker and Potter, 
over-estimated the willingness of Canadians to seek annexation to the 
United States for whatever dubious political advantages it might bring. 
Seward undoubtedly suffered from the same mistaken notion which was 
probably based on this poor counsel. On the other hand, it-is necessary to 
point out that in working for the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, he 
may have been serving the immediate self-interests of up-state New York 
where his political power lay. He had opposed the adoption of the Reci- 
procity Treaty and had denounced it many times. Probably believing as 
many conservatives did that the southerners would be readmitted to the 
halls of Congress in December, 1865, he wished to get the treaty which 
had been, according to Tansill, floated through the Senate of the United 
States on champagne and the votes of the slavocracy, definitely disposed of. 

In failing to have anything to do with the prosecution of the Fenians, 
Mr. Seward was lending what support he could to the candidacy of 
moderate Republicans who were supporting the domestic reconstruction 
policies of his chief, for it must be remembered that New York State had 
a large number of Irish voters and sympathizers. One characteristic of 
Mr. Seward’s activity stands out clearly—his efforts, save his one recom- 
mendation to President Lincoln in 1861, were pacific in the extreme, and 
after 1865, Mr. Seward would not have risked a war with anyone for the 
chimerical advantages of territorial conquest. Also, the writer is firmly 
of the opinion that Mr. Seward, by 1868, did not fear the political power 


7Seward’s attitude seems to have been well summarized in a letter written to 
John A. Macdonald: “There is a perfect understanding between Mr. Seward and 
two of the Fenian chiefs, that they [the Fenians] are to be allowed to carry on all 
the preparations they please, so as to frighten the Canadian government, and compel 
them to keep up a strong force to guard against apprehended danger—that this 
course will incur a fearful expenditure, and will force us to increase our Taxes, so as 
to prevent inducements to smuggling, and in the end lead to a general wish for 
annexation, to prevent the continuance of excitement and increasing Taxes” (Public 
Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, “Fenians”, vol. II, pp. 250 ff.: Gowan to 
Macdonald, March 19, 1866). cote ; 

8Concerning the activity of Mr. Seward in gaining support for his measure, 
Welles makes some interesting observations (G. Welles, Diary, New York, 1911, 
vol. III, pp. 75, 76). 
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which the southerners might wield once they were permitted to return to 
Congress. 

Lesser political leaders adopted a more belligerent attitude toward the 
Canadian provinces and toward Great Britain. Some of these men, im- 
pressed with the tremendous military power of the United States, wished, 
orally at least, to go forth to conquest. These men, it may be noted, were 
all of the radical faction. During the late autumn of 1864, when the 
Confederate States were using Canadian soil as the vantage point from 
which to project terroristic raids into the United States, the lesser politi- 
cians and the newspapers began to urge the conquest of Canada. Mont- 
gomery Blair, who had just resigned as Post-Master General in Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, informed the Irish of the United States that as soon as 
the South had been conquered, Canada would be invaded with the Union 
hosts. Obviously, he was making a strong bid for the Irish vote in the 
approaching autumn election. Mr. Arnold of Illinois wished Congress to 
prepare for the conquest by building a canal to connect the Mississippi 
and Lake Michigan so that the gunboats on the river might be rushed into 
the lakes to protect Chicago and other lake ports and to bombard Canadian 
lake towns.?° Congressmen from western New York wished to build a 
ship canal around Niagara Falls on the American side of the river so that 
the conquering American hosts might have ready passage into Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence.*t The expenditure of such funds would be 
worth hundreds of votes whether or not Canada were ever actually 
invaded. The statements of these protagonists of conquest have a flavour 
of the “pork barrel”. 

Zachariah Chandler, Senator from Michigan, and Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, was undoubtedly the most powerful man who 
preached conquest. His earliest utterances in this regard came in the 
autumn of 1864 and his last, a ferocious speech in the spring of 1869.1? 
What his motives may have been are not discernible. His utterances read 
like the mouthings of certain political demagogues of the present day. 
They were chauvinistic and intemperate in the extreme and may have 
been for no other purpose than to solidify the support of Michigan 
veterans. 

Henry Winter Davis, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
in the House until March, 1865, preached the same gospel as Chandler 
and was definitely interested in Canadian annexation. His motives seemed 
to have involved a desire to wrest the direction of foreign affairs from 
the President and Secretary of State.** 

Of the men not in public office, Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago 


®Montgomery Blair to the Secretary of the Irish National Fair, Feb. 9, 1864 
(reprinted from All the Year Round in The Fenian Raid on Fort Erie, C.A. pamphlet 
no. 2726, p. 14). 

10Congressional Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd Sess., vol. I, pp. 36, 540. 

li]bid., p: 337. 

12Chandler wished to recruit an army corps in Michigan especially to defend the 
frontier (ibid:, p. 33). 

18Davis’s attempts to usurp the powers of the President to direct foreign affairs 
were constant through the 2nd Session of the 38th Congress. That contemporaries 
felt that Davis was up to mischief is apparent. “Pray put a bridle on the mouth of 
Winter Davis and other fools, who would get us into a war with England” (Harvard 
University Library, Sumner MSS., vol. LXXI, pp. 53 ff.: P. W. Chandler to 
Sumner, Dec. 29, 1864). : 
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Tribune, urged Canadian conquest with more consistency than any other 
person in the nation. Always impressed with the great military power built 
up by the United States in suppressing the rebellion, he advocated its use 
to conquer Canada and to humble Great Britain. He applauded, in turn, 
the extreme utterances of every bellicose politician and urged the govern- 
ment to undertake Canadian conquest as a suitable punishment to be meted 
out to Great Britain for her alleged hostilities to the United States during 
the Civil War.*® Intermittently, he urged, by personal letter, many persons 
of prominence in the administration to seek Canadian annexation. He was 
frank in pointing out that the admission of British American territory to 
the American Union as states would give the northern section of the 
United States a political predominance which the Southern States when 
readmitted to the Union, would never be able to overcome. His motives, 
like those of Chandler, Henry Winter Davis, and Arnold, may have been 
purely political and sectional. How much weight with the American voter 
the utterances of the belligerent leaders within the Republican party had 
in the elections of 1864, ’66, and ’68 is conjectural. However, a war 
psychosis and a deep-seated belief in the wrongs done the United States 
by Great Britain undoubtedly attracted many Americans to the support 
of the Republican party.*® 


All the lesser leaders of the Republican party, however, were appeal- 
ing neither to the military power of the United States nor relying on war 
psychosis to further Canadian annexation. N. P. Banks, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, as successor to Henry Winter 
Davis, introduced into that body, on July 2, 1866, a Bill which in Yankee 
parlance might be styled an enabling Act. This Bill, which was the “brain 
child” of James W. Taylor,’” a consistent advocate of Canadian annexa- 
tion, made specific provision for the admission of each British North 
American province whenever it should seek entrance into the United 
States. The House heard the Bill through a first and second reading, then 
sent it to committee, from whence it was never returned.'® 


The time of the introduction of this Bill is significant. One month 
before the Fenians had raided Ontario and been driven out. This action 
had attracted much attention to the pofentialities of Canadian absorption. 
President Johnson and the radical Republicans were swinging full stride 
into the momentous campaign of 1866, each faction seeking every possible 
means to attract voters to its camp. This campaign was being fought out, 


14Chicago Tribune, Dec. 14, 1864. 

15]bid., June 29, 1865. 

16That many persons, Canadians as well as Americans, appreciated this fact is 
well illustrated by: Swmner MSS., vol. CXXXIX, p. 3, Parkes to Sumner, Jan. 8, 
1865; Howe Papers, vol. 1X, pp. 18 ff., Joseph Howe to Sir John Rose, March 8, 
1865 ; ibid., vol. XII, pp. 479 ff., Joseph Howe to Earl of Clarendon, March 20, 1866; 
ibid., vol. IX, pp. 82 f., Joseph Howe to Lord Stanley, Aug. 7, 1866. This despatch 
mentions specifically the psychological change in George Bancroft, N. P. Banks, 
Henry Wilson, and Charles Sumner who “are forced to bow to the prevailing 
sentiment”. 

17Taylor’s career is sketched by T. C. Blegen in the Minnesota Historical Bulletin, 
vol, I, pp. 153. f. ; 

18Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st Sess. vol. IV, p. 3548. T. C. Blegen in 
“A Plan for the Union of British North America and the United States, 1866” 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. IV, pp. 470 ff.) treats the Taylor-Banks 
proposal as an outgrowth of reciprocity. 
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of course, on the policy to be pursued in the reconstruction of the Southern 
States lately in rebellion. Mr. Banks was one of the “wheel horses” of the 
radical Republican group. He represented a Massachusetts constituency 
in which voters of Irish descent, declining shipping interests, and newly 
rising industrialists were important. Here, then, in this Bill was his earnest 
to the Fenian sympathizers and to his Massachusetts friends, somewhat 
disgruntled with the Washington government for its failure to secure 
them compensation for the commerce carriers destroyed by the Alabama. 
It has not been possible as yet to establish definitely that Mr. Banks hoped 
with this Bill to mollify the industrialists disgruntled over the repeal of 
reciprocity. However, much was made of it during the campaign of 1866 
and if the testimony of a conservative Republican senator from Connecti- 
cut is correct, the Bill won Banks and other radicals many Irish votes.'? 
It may be noted, moreover, that the voters of Irish descent probably con- 
trolled the election in many northern constituencies. Whether or not Mr. 
Banks was really an expansionist is a question which cannot be answered. 
Superficially, such a conclusion might be drawn from the evidence. But, 
neither before nor after this one gesture, in Congress at least, did this 
leader evince any interest in the annexation of Canada. 

There was a noticeable lull in the discussion of Canadian annexation 
in Congress and in the public press throughout 1867 and 1868. Indubitably, 
the inglorious spectacle of the impeachment and trial of the President held 
the public gaze. Despite the lull, however, the question was kept alive by 
the debates in the House of Representatives incidental to the purchase of 
Alaska and by the joint action of the provinces.and Great Britain in the 
erection of the Dominion of Canada. Allusion has already been made to 
the fact that Seward and others urged that the purchase of Alaska would 
lead ultimately to Canadian absorption. Prominent Republicans did not 
participate in the discussion concerning the erection of the Canadian 
Dominion.*° The lesser leaders and the newspapers confined themselves to 
admitting that Confederation would make annexation easier because now 
it could be consummated in one stroke, rather than piece-meal. 

In the spring of 1868, B. F. Butler led a Congressional Committee to 
the Maritimes, ostensibly to investigate the means by which trade with 
them might be revived and fishing disputes reconciled. The report which 
Mr. Butler finally sent to Congress in the spring of 1869 shows that the 
Committee devoted its time while in the Maritimes to preaching annexa- 
tion**—setting the stage therewith for the final move of the most prominent 
radical Republican interested in annexation, Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles Sumner’s speech of April, 1869, in which he denounced the 
Johnson Clarendon Convention which attempted a settlement of the 
Alabama claims, placed him far in front of all the Canadian annexa- 
tionists of the eighteen-sixties. Many times historians have commented 





19H. K. Beale, The Critical Year (New York, 1930), pp. 200 f. 

20Congressional Globe, 40th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 37 ff. 

21°Your Lordship will easily perceive the desire which is betrayed by the tenor 
of this Report not only to enter into isolated and destructive commercial relations 
with that Island [Prince Edward Island], but even to detach it and Nova Scotia 
from the rest of the Dominion of Canada” (Public Archives of Canada, Series G, 
from H.M. Minister at Washington, 1869-1871, enclosure after p. 848: Thornton to 
Clarendon, March 29, 1869). 
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upon the preposterous claims for damages which Mr. Sumner set forth in 
this speech. And a time or two comment has been made concerning the 
annexation features thereof. The speech was delivered in an executive 
session of the Senate, as was the speech of Zachariah Chandler, previously 
mentioned. The Senate promptly lifted the ban of publication on both 
these speeches and the comment in the United States, in Canada, and in 
Great Britain was widespread. The Honourable Joseph Howe of Nova 
Scotia was amazed that a man of Sumner’s intellect and supposed know- 
ledge could entertain for a moment the thought that the British colonials 
in North America wished annexation to the United States.22 Mr. Howe 
failed to understand the forces which had been working on Sumner. Prior 
to his entrance into the United States Senate in the eighteen-forties, Mr. 
Sumner had lived for a time in Great Britain. There, he had become closely 
acquainted with John Bright, the Duke of Argyll, and many others, all of 
whom corresponded with him for many years after his return home.?® 
These English friends were all of the “Little England” party and believed 
fully that the time was not far distant when the colonies, particularly 
those in North America, would withdraw from the Empire. Mr. Sumner 
undoubtedly believed that this party represented the mature judgment of 
the English people. In addition to his English friends, Sumner had a few 
correspondents in Canada and these furnished him with reports that the 
Canadians, particularly after the repeal of reciprocity, would be forced 
because of economic necessity to seek admission into the United States.?* 
Friends of the Massachusetts senator in the diplomatic and consular 
service from time to time advised him that reciprocity repeal and a firm 
attitude towards Great Britain with regard to the Alabama claims would 
further absorption. Joseph Medill and other prominent American journal- 
ists wrote to Sumner frequently on the same theme.?® Meanwhile, from 
his vantage point as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
Massachusetts senator watched over all the proceedings with regard to 
Canada and sought to divert all congressional action taken after 1864, to 
his Committee. All these forces led him to the conclusion that the time had 
come to strike. The motives underlying Mr. Sumner’s action are obscure. 
Samuel Ward, the principal agent of Baring Brothers in the United 
States, who had lived in Boston for many years and knew many prominent 
politicians in New England and the Middle States rather intimately, 
believed that Sumner’s speech was the platform from which he would 
seek to succeed Grant as the Republican candidate for the presidency in 
1872.2° Other prominent persons concurred with Mr. Ward’s opinion. 
During the summer of 1869, when Sumner was campaigning in Massa- 


22Howe Papers, vol. 1X, pp. 82 ff.: Joseph Howe to Lord Stanley, Aug. 7, 1866. 

23Sumner MSS., vol. CXXXIX, p. 44, Duchess of Argyll to Charles Sumner, 
March 2, 1864. (The correspondence of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll with 
Sumner is published in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society.), 
Cf.: Sumner MSS., vol. CXL, p. 41, Parkes to Sumner, March 12, 1865; ibid., vol. 
CXXXIX, p. 7, John Bright to Sumner, Jan. 11, 1865; ibid., p, 21, Duchess of 
Argyll to Sumner, Feb. 1, 1865; and ibid., p. 88, Lord Cranworth to Sumner, March 
13, 1865. 

24Typical of these was Lessaulles to Sumner, Feb. 1, 1866 (Sumner MSS., vol. 
CXEL p..107)):. c 

25Sumner MSS., vol. LXXXVIII, p. 70: Medill to Sumner, Dec. 2, 1868. 

26Public Archives of Canada, Baring Papers: S. G. and G. C. Ward to Messrs. 
Baring Brothers and Co., Aug. 6, 1869. 
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chusetts (the Massachusetts legislature to which Sumner owed his election 
to the United States Senate was chosen in the odd years), he said that his 
speech actually meant the annexation of Canada as compensation for the 
Alabama depredations.*? That it is probable that Mr. Sumner wished the 
presidency and was commencing a drive for support in the field wherein 
he felt himself the master of all Americans, seems a reasonable conclusion. 
However, another interpretation of his action is plausible. Ulysses S. 
Grant, the Republican candidate, had been elected to the presidential office 
in 1868 with a majority of 350,000 votes. The Southern States had partici- 
pated in this election, where federal bayonets supporting the negro vote 
had piled up a majority of 700,000 for General Grant. The nation was 
tiring of the reconstruction policy of the radical Republicans and it was 
apparent that within the near future federal troops would have to be with- 
drawn from the South and that the white voters thereupon reassuming 
control would return congressmen opposed to the policies of the radical 
Republicans. These congressmen, in conjunction with those from the 
West, would not only upset the political dominance of the Republicans, 
but might reverse the economic and social policies which they had pursued 
with a free hand since 1861. Sumner understood this. Such being the case, 
if the British provinces in North America could be brought into the 
American Union as states, the predominance of Sumner’s party and its 
ideas might be assured for many years to come. 

Admittedly, the many utterances of Republican leaders indicate that 
from the autumn of 1864 until the spring of 1869, there was much interest 
in the annexation of Canada to the United States. Such being the case, 
the question may fairly be asked why the movement failed to come to a 
head or to bring any tangible results. As I have tried to show throughout 
this paper, in every case without exception, politicians used talk of Cana- 
dian absorption to serve some ulterior purpose: in 1865-6 to reconcile the 
West and certain parts of New England to the abrogation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty ; in 1864 and 1866 to secure to the radical or the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican party votes of Irish constituencies. Once the 
immediate objective of the politician had been gained his interest lagged. 
I have tried to show, also, that in the intense rivalry between factions 
within the Republican party, each used Canadian annexation for what 
immediate advantage it might bring; while in yet another connection, the 
intense struggle between Congress and Executive, the former to gain 
control of the direction of foreign policy and the latter to retain it, involved 
the Canadian annexation movement only incidentally. Finally, Sumner 
and the persons who followed his political fortunes wanted annexation as 
the means by which the rapidly industrialized North could continue its 
political dominance in the nation. These efforts were in no sense co- 
ordinated. Nor was there any strong man who consistently advocated 
Canadian annexation. The United States, moreover, had turned westward 
and the conquest of the great American plains focused attention inward 
rather than outward. 

Why Sumner’s programme was dropped needs further investigation. 
The accepted view at the present is that a personal feud between Grant 
and Sumner led the Republican party to remove Sumner from his impor- 


27Speech at the Republican State Convention in Worcester, Mass. 
1869 (Charles Sumner, Works, vol. XIII, pp. 98 f.). AT 
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tant post in the Senate, destroying his leadership. Minor evidence which 
has thus far come to light indicates that there may be a relationship 
between the abandonment of Sumner’s annexation programme and the 
funding of the public debt of the United States. But until such time as 
this problem is fully investigated, generalizations as to the reasons why 
the movement collapsed are hazardous. 


GUY CARLETON, LORD DORCHESTER: AN ESTIMATE®* 


By A. L. Burt 
University of Minnesota 


Tradition made Carleton divine; research makes him human. The 
portrait of this Irishman, as touched up by his English biographer, was 
almost an idol to Canadians. The picture was beautiful—that of a soldier, 
a political sage, and, one might almost add, a saint all combined. It was 
made for worship, not for understanding. No such perfect man was ever 
born, even in Ireland. In two respects, however, this mythical figure 
resembles the real Guy Carleton. For all his faults, there was a certain 
greatness about him; and he is difficult to understand. 

The difficulty lies partly in the striking contradictions revealed by a 
study of the man’s records. He was mean and yet he was great. He would 
have crushed the American Revolution at its very inception, but he 
refrained from doing it when the means for which he had begged were 
placed in his hands. The contrast between his two periods as Governor is 
so strange that Lord Dorchester is scarcely recognizable as the old Carle- 
ton. Another reason why it is not easy to understand him springs from 
his very nature. He shrank from revealing himself, preferring to hide 
behind a mask of austere reserve. In writing and in speaking, he generally 
weighed his words to produce a calculated effect. Finally, there arises 
between us and him the smoke of the fire to which his obedient widow 
consigned all his private papers. 

In attempting to form an estimate of Guy Carleton, we cannot shut 
our eyes to some serious defects of character, because they influenced his 
official conduct. His disposition was autocratic; his temper was treacher- 
ous; and he could be quite unscrupulous in covering up his own mistakes. 
On the morrow of his arrival in 1766 and again on the eve of his depar- 
ture in 1778, he was cornered for excluding Council members from regular 
Council meetings. For this exclusion, we may perhaps find some extenua- 
tion in the local politics of Quebec, but only the grace of God can cover 
the sin he committed in cutting his way out. He struck down those who 
had caught him, thereby increasing his fault; and then, to obscure it, he 
resorted to gross misrepresentation in his reports home. His first victims, 
Irving and Mabane, recovered from the blow though they were never 
officially vindicated; but Peter Livius, his victim of 1778, was a broken 
man in spite of the fact that the Privy Council upheld him and condemned 
the Governor’s action. More serious than the damage he did to: these 
individuals was the injury he wrought upon the country. He crippled the 
Council, in which there could be no real freedom of debate when such 
leading members were driven out for speaking out. He continued what he 
had repeatedly denounced as a curse—the iniquitous fee system—rather 
than be himself exposed by a vote on Livius’s motion. That was why he 


1Since most of the facts in this paper are to be found in The Old Province of 
Quebec, it has seemed unnecessary to cite specific authorities for statements dealing 
with Carleton’s career before the end of 1791 when that province ceased to exist. 
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suddenly terminated the 1778 session of the legislature. Still greater evil 
followed upon his summary removal of Livius from the Bench, for though 
the Chief Justice was ordered back to his post a train of accidents detained 
him on the other side of the water when he was sadly needed in Quebec. 
Without a head to guide them, the well-meaning but incompetent amateur 
judges who presided over the Courts of Canada dealt out a justice that 
was a byword in the land. ; 

Fear of being found wrong may partly explain the perversity dis- 
played by Carleton in the quarrel he picked with Germain. In the military 
events of 1775 and 1776, the Governor saw some of his mistakes exposed. 
As these were faults of head rather than of heart, their consideration may 
be postponed with the remark that they were fraught with disastrous 
consequences. True to form, he seems to have feared that he would be 
held to account and to have acted on the principle that the best defence 
is to assume the offensive. Later, when ordered to hand over to another 
the command of the army detailed to march south, a transfer necessitated 
by military etiquette, he must have seen himself deprived of the chance to 
retrieve his own errors. Then he became more aggressive in attacking his 
superior. 

Bad temper as well as the fear of being found out explains why he 
dipped his pen in gall whenever he wrote to the Secretary of State. Various 
things, such as troubles in his own government and the preferment shown 
to his junior, Howe, had been irritating him. As he abominated Germain, 
that individual was more useful than dog or wife for the venting of his 
spleen. His despatches home became positively insulting. His own brother 
admitted it when he said that his “correspondence with Cain will not 
dispose the latter to continue him in his government’; and the King, who 
had been a good friend of Sir Guy, said: “Carleton was highly wrong in 
permitting his pen to convey such asperity to a Secretary of State and 
therefore has been removed from the government of Canada.” The 
removal was effected by a prompt acceptance of his resignation. 

When he returned as Lord Dorchester in 1786, he seems like a 
reformed character. But after his two years’ leave in England from 1791 
to 1793 it became abundantly clear that age had not sweetened his dis- 
position. Growing disappointment rather soured it. In 1786 he had aspired 
to unite British North America under his own immediate sway. He was 
then made Commander-in-Chief and Governor over all. His military 
authority remained unimpaired, but, in ways that will be mentioned later, 
his actual control of civil administration was cut down before 1793 to the 
narrow limits of Lower Canada. 

Here lies the key to his famous quarrel with Simcoe. It used to be 
said that Simcoe was all wrong and Dorchester all right, and that the root 
of the trouble was Simcoe’s resentment at the loss of the independence he 
had enjoyed during Dorchester’s absence from 1791 to 1793. The reverse 
is nearer the truth. Alured Clarke, as Commander-in-Chief, had exactly 
the same authority over Simcoe until 1793 as Dorchester possessed after- 
ward, but Clarke had no difficulty with Simcoe. Dorchester resented Sim- 
coe’s appointment in the beginning because it meant the rejection of his 
ownnominee, Sir John Johnson, and he further resented the fact that his 
military authority over Simcoe did not extend to civil affairs. When 
Dorchester tried to give him directions, Simcoe replied that he had a 
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higher sanction for what he was doing. Before sailing for Canada he had 
consulted Dundas and had secured the Secretary of State’s approval for 
his plans. Dorchester was impotent except as Commander-in-Chief, and 
in that capacity he did not hesitate to embarrass his inferior. The unedify- 
ing details need not be recounted here, for the correspondence between the 
two men has been published. One little illustration of the great man’s spite 
shows how petty he could be. For some months he continued to address 
Simcoe as Colonel though he knew that he had been raised to the rank of 
Major General. 

When Chief Justice William Osgoode was promoted down to Quebec, 
he too felt the petty vindictiveness of the Governor, perhaps because he 
had been Simcoe’s warm friend and trusted adviser, and perhaps because 
he owed his appointment to Dundas. At first Dorchester merely kept him 
at a distance, withholding the confidence that he expected and others took 
for granted as already given. For several months Osgoode did not know 
how he really stood with Dorchester, and then the revelation came 
suddenly, One evening the Governor commended him for defeating legis- 
lation to admit three broken shopkeepers as barristers, and the next morn- 
ing one of the trio was presented to him as the Chief Clerk of his Court. 
It was a mad appointment, and heaven only knows how litigants suffered 
from it. Osgoode never forgot the insult and the duplicity behind it. On 
explaining the incident to the Under-Secretary of State in London, he 
wrote: “I go cooing no longer in his court yard.” Years afterward he 
remarked, “when there was a coolness subsisting the attention and civilities 
of Lord and Lady D were redoubled”’.? 

Though Dorchester did not repeat the past by dismissing Simcoe and 
Osgoode, he admitted that he would have liked to do so. Another reminder 
of the bitter days of old is the way Germain’s place was taken by Henry 
Dundas in the mind of the Governor. For this Secretary of State, said 
Osgoode, “he has the same affection that the devil has for holy water”. 
The apparent origin of this new hate was characteristic. On February 10, 
1794, Dorchester said a terrible thing in addressing an Indian delegation, 
and he did it deliberately, for he had his words written down and circulated 
among the red men. He told them: “I shall not be surprised if we are at 
war with them [the United States] in the course of the present year.” 
In Canada as well as in the neighbouring republic, it was commonly 
believed that he would not have dared utter such an inflammatory speech 
unless the home government had put it in his mouth. The startling news 
reached London on the eve of the negotiations that led to Jay’s Treaty, 
and moved the Secretary of State to administer a mild but well-deserved 
rebuke. Instead of admitting and regretting his fault, the Governor peev- 
ishly tendered his resignation.* Though addressed to Dundas, it was 
delivered to his successor, the Duke of Portland, who politely put Dor- 
chester in his place, telling him that he was not called upon to resign but 
rather to display a proper spirit in receiving just criticism from his superior. 
Meanwhile, such was the Governor’s bitterness, the story of the Cabinet 
shift involving Dundas was wonderfully distorted in the capital of Lower 
Canada. The change in the ministry was simply to accommodate the leader 

*Public Archives of Canada, C.O. 42, vol. 22, pp. 5-12, 108. Other letters in this 


volume give further details of the incident. 
“Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 67, p. 175; ibid., vol. 69-1, p.176. 
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of the Portland Whigs, who then joined Pitt, but it was complicated by 
a misunderstanding of the new position Dundas was to hold. ‘He took 
offence and insisted on leaving the government until persuaded to remain 
by a personal letter from the King, who wrote it at Pitt’s request. In 
Quebec, it was noised abroad that Dundas had been removed to induce 
Dorchester to stay at his post, and that the flattering message from the 
royal hand had been addressed to the Castle of St. Louis to appease the 
offended Governor.* 

Dorchester’s final retirement in 1796 can be traced directly to the 
above mild rebuke, which he insisted on interpreting as an unjust censure 
and a warning that he was to be recalled to explain his conduct.® Portland’s 
continued politeness could not shake his determination to retire, for which 
he found new justification. Referring to the close limitation of his civil 
authority, he accused the home government of tying his hands, and to 
indicate where he thought the blame lay he raked up an innocent remark 
of Dundas in a letter of nearly a year old and twisted its meaning out of 
all recognition. He pressed for a successor who could be trusted with the 
power he had once hoped to wield in consolidating the scattered remnants 
of the Empire in America.* The Governor sorely missed the satisfaction 
of writing to Dundas as he had formerly written to Germain, if one may 
judge from the querulous tone of his letters to Portland. 

Turning from this unpleasant side of his character to view the whole 
career of Carleton in this country, we must admit that no one but a super- 
man could have mastered all the difficulties which he was obliged to face. 
In 1706, he came to rule a colony from which his predecessor had been 
driven by the explosion of internal strife. Happily for him, he was given 
three advantages that had been denied to Murray—the command of the 
army, competent law officers for his government, and the confidence of 
the authorities at home—or he too might have been wrecked. But the 
responsibility which he had to assume was much more than mere adminis- 
tration. He had to grapple with one of the greatest problems in British 
history. That was how to fit this utterly strange colony into the British 
Empire, a problem that was complicated by the presence of a troublesome 
though small English-speaking minority and by the juxtaposition of the 
old colonies where revolutionary clouds were already beginning to gather. 
Then, just as he was about to inaugurate the new constitution designed to 
solve this problem, the storm in the South broke, forcing him to make 
momentous decisions upon which, he realized, the future of Canada and 
of the whole Empire in America might turn. When the independence of 
the United States was recognized and he was sent back to Quebec, he 
bore a mighty weight upon his shoulders. Again he had to wrestle with 
the problem of government in Canada, for time had undone the solution 
of 1774 and had added new complications. In addition, the ministry thrust 
upon him the entire responsibility for handling the exasperating situation 
in the interior. There, in violation of the recent treaty with the United 
States, British garrisons still held the keys of the West; and the red men, 
half deserted and half supported by the British, were continuing the war 


4C.O. 42, vol. 22, pp. 14, 16. 

5Q, vol. 70, p. 116. 

8Ibid., vol. 77A, p. 129; ibid., vol. 71, p. 450; E. A. Cruikshank (ed.), The 
Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe, vol. III, pp. 306-7, 347-8. 
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on their own account. No one could tell whether the outcome would be the 
collapse of the Empire or its indefinite extension over the heart of the 
continent. Truly the inventory of his various tasks is appalling. In this 
respect, no other British Governor in America can be compared with him. 

Carleton was at his best during the first years he spent in the country, 
and then he appears great. Boldly approaching the whole problem of 
government, he quickly concluded that the foundation of British policy 
for Canada had been false and dangerous. With a few strokes of his pen 
he tore away the assumption of 1763 that Canada could be treated like 
any other British colony of that day. “This country must, to the end of 
time, be peopled by the Canadian race, who have already taken such firm 
root, and got to so great a height, that any new stock transplanted will be 
totally hid and imperceptible amongst them, except in the towns of 
Quebec and Montreal.” The intervening years have vindicated this 
prophetic judgment, for he was speaking of what is now the Province of 
Quebec. Laying down this new foundation, that Canada was bound to 
remain French in character, he proceeded to explain how it could remain 
British in allegiance, and again he was a bold seer. There was only one 
way to prevent the colony’s character from being a strain upon its 
allegiance, and that was to win its people. Since they could not be squeezed 
into the standard British mould, the government of this country should 
be specially made to fit them. Though they were Roman Catholics and 
British laws forbade the public employment of all who professed that 
faith, their leaders should be offered posts under the government and 
given commissions in the army; they should be protected in their religion 
beyond a peradventure; their civil laws and customs, to which they were 
much attached and upon which all their property rested, should be care- 
fully preserved, and every just grievance of which they complained should 
be swept away. Then the Canadians, though they would never become 
English, would grow into loyal British subjects. All this meant a radical 
departure from the traditional British colonial policy and reveals Carleton 
as a great pioneer and one of the outstanding statesmen in the history of 
the Empire. 

In the practical application of this new policy, to which he converted 
the home government, Carleton made two fundamental errors which 
operated to defeat its purpose. One was his misconception of the nature 
of Canadian society. Although on various occasions he pointed out that 
the broad conditions of life in America made for democracy, he failed to 
see how these very conditions had produced in New France a society 
fundamentally different from that of old France. The spirit of indepen- 
dence which he could not avoid observing in the Canadian people, he 
interpreted as a recent product of lax British rule. He fondly imagined 
that the habitants had been hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
clergy and the seigniors, and he sought to restore what had never existed, 
a well-ordered society controlled through these leaders. His mistake was 
natural. Had he remained in the country during the military régime, 
instead of departing immediately after the fall of Quebec in 1759, he 
might have seen that the habitants who served as militia captains had 
become real leaders of the people. Moreover, his outlook was coloured by 
his aristocratic background and his autocratic disposition, and, of course, 
the upper clergy and the noblesse with whom he came in contact fostered 
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the illusion. The rejoicing of the seigniors, whom he would place in the 
saddle where they had never sat, stirred uneasy feelings among the 
habitants. 

_ His other error affected the small English-speaking mercantile 
minority. According to the plans worked out in London, they were to be 
protected against the injustice which an unqualified restoration of the old 
civil laws would impose upon them. The Governor was instructed to 
advise the new Legislative Council, who ought to have been best able to 
do it, to preserve the minority’s native legal rights—habeas corpus, jury 
trials for civil causes, and the commercial laws applied in England. He 
ignored the instruction and thereby let these Britons believe that the home 
government had betrayed them. So far as is known, he never explained 
his silence on this question ; but there is ground for believing that he feared 
that these concessions to the English-speaking merchants would offend 
Canadian susceptibilities and thus impair the main value of the new 
constitution. 5 

The consequence of these two errors was tragic. Carleton had con- 
vinced the home government that the new constitution would spread 
contentment on the shores of the St. Lawrence and consolidate Canada 
into a pillar of Empire. He was sure that if the American troubles came 
to a head the Canadians would rush to the colours and provide a strong 
force to uphold British authority on this continent. Therefore, in 
September, 1774, when he received an appeal from the nervous Gage in 
Boston, he did not hesitate to ship off two of his four regiments. But he 
was living in a fool’s paradise, and the awakening was at hand. The 
British mercantile minority, exasperated by their betrayal, welcomed the 
revolutionary agents from the South and helped them to get in touch with 
the habitants; and the habitants, neglected by Carleton and distrustful of 
his aristocratic policy, lent credulous ears to the propaganda that was 
poured into them. It was not long before the rush of events turned the 
Governor’s world upside down. Instead of Canada supporting the Empire 
in the hour of crisis, the Empire had to support Canada. Carleton had 
innocently deceived both himself and the home government. 

The part Carleton played in the Revolutionary War has been com- 
monly misconceived. Attention has been too much focused upon the Siege 
of Quebec, and he has been improperly credited with keeping Canada 
British by holding Quebec. From first to last, the odds were so much in 
favour of the besieged that he would have deserved to be court-martialled 
had he lost the place; and even if by some mischance it had fallen, the 
Americans could not have withstood the assault of the powerful British 
force that came out in the spring. Carleton, however, deserves lasting 
honour for his flat refusal to let Colonel Guy Johnson loose savage hordes 
against the backs of the old colonies when they first rose in revolt. He 
should also be praised for something else. Of all who were entrusted with 
the conduct of affairs on this continent, he stands out in the very begin- 
ning for his masterly insight into the military situation. The invasion of 
Canada might never have occurred and the American Revolution might 
have been nipped in the bud, had the authorities accepted and acted upon 
the simple but penetrating advice he tendered as early as February, 1767. 
He then urged the erection of two great strongholds, one at New York 
and the other at Quebec, and the secure linking of these two by the 
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restoration of the crumbling walls of Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and 
Fort George. He would have given British military power a stranglehold 
on America. When hostilities commenced and the Americans advanced to 
batter in the back door of Canada, he again pressed his plan of cutting the 
old colonies in two. In September, 1775, he wrote home saying that there 
was no better base of operations than the St. Lawrence, and a completely 
equipped army of ten or twelve thousand men sent out in the spring 
“might greatly change the face of things on this continent”. This appeal, 
being followed in a few weeks by news that Saint John had surrendered 
and that the Americans, overrunning the country, had closed in on Quebec, 
stirred the home government to do as Carleton wished. The army was 
despatched early in 1776, and it embodied Britain’s main military effort 
for that year in America. 

For a few weeks in the early summer of 1776, Carleton held the fate 
of the Empire in his hands. Though the Americans scuttled away from 
Quebec, they had no idea that a mighty armament from Britain was sailing 
up the river. Recovering from their panic, they halted their retreat at 
Sorel and advanced on Three Rivers, only to run into a snare which caught 
some and from which none could have escaped, had not Carleton strangely 
opened the way for them by recalling the contingent that hemmed them in 
on the south-west. Even then he had all the Americans in the country at 
his mercy, for, still ignorant of his overwhelming strength, they were 
reluctant to abandon Sorel. He ordered Burgoyne to follow but not to 
press them up the Richelieu while he himself conducted the main body up 
the St. Lawrence to Longueuil and then cut across to Saint John to catch 
them in the rear. He was at Varennes, just below Montreal, on the after- 
noon of Saturday, June 15, and he could have reached his objective on 
Sunday while the enemy were still many miles below. But he sat still 
while they scrambled on. Late Monday evening they tumbled into Saint 
John. On Tuesday, their boats having just come up from the south, they 
rowed away. On Wednesday Carleton arrived. Had he sprung his trap 
according to plan, he could have done much more than capture the whole 
body of the invaders. He could have seized their shipping. That would 
have given him the command of Lake Champlain and the immediate 
means of moving his army over it. Then he could have struck straight 
down the Hudson to New York, according to his original idea, for the 
conditions that were to entangle Burgoyne in the following year had not 
yet developed. This cut right down the middle of the colonies, coming 
on top of the loss of their northern army, might easily have destroyed the 
Revolution before it had gathered headway. His fatal delay in 1776 led 
to the fiasco of 1777; that precipitated France into the war; and French 
sea power tipped the scales against Britain. There should be a public 
monument to Carleton in Washington. 

There is something puzzling in this General who refrained from 
applying his own commanding strategy when, at his own request, he was 
fully equipped to carry it out. The only probable explanation yet discovered 
is that the statesman in him had suddenly risen to overrule the soldier. 
This is suggested by his generous treatment of the prisoners he had 
taken, and by various passages in his own letters of the time. In common 
with many other prominent Britons, he pitied the rebels as “deluded sub- 
jects” led astray by designing congressional leaders. He wanted to prove, 
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as he said, that “the way of mercy is not yet shut”, and to give “such 
testimonies .. . of the humanity and forbearance with which His Majesty’s 
just resentment towards his revolted subjects is tempered as may serve 
effectually to counteract the dangerous designs of those desperate people 
whose fatal ascendency over them has already conducted them to the 
brink of ruin’. As the Declaration of Independence was still in the future, 
he may well have imagined that in letting them all go he was holding his 
hand from pushing them over the brink. He may also have thought that 
the blow which he ought to have struck then could be just as effectively 
delivered at a later date should his humanitarian calculations prove vain. 
Neither he nor anyone else could at that time see that the military oppor- 
tunity he was throwing away was being forever lost. Thus again, after 
displaying a remarkable vision, he had innocently deceived both himself 
and the home government. 

During the two years that elapsed before his retirement from the 
country in 1778, Carleton pursued a policy of government that was to 
leave a wretched heritage and, incidentally, must have contributed to his 
own embarrassment in days to come. This policy was simply a continuation 
and a development of his mistaken ideas when he first approached the 
application of the Quebec Act. His rude awakening to the fact that the 
habitants would not march behind their seigniors in response to his piping, 
and the apparent confirmation of his suspicion that the English-speaking 
merchants were American rebels more or less in disguise, hardened his 
heart and closed his mind. He could not see that he had shut himself up 
in a vicious circle. Of all the people in the country, apart from the clergy, 
there was only one small group that he could trust. It was composed of the 
seigniors and the little knot of English-born officials led by Adam Mabane 
whose outlook was thoroughly assimilated to that of the noblesse. To this 
group, which soon came to be known as the French or King’s party, he 
gave full rein in 1777 when, the interruption of the invasion being over, 
the new Legislative Council at last began to function. 

In the grist of legislation turned out that session, three measures 
stand out in the language of the day as objectionable ordinances. The least 
objectionable was that which denied the towns any modicum of self- 
government. It placed the local administrations of Quebec and Montreal 
in the hands of magistrates appointed by the Governor. More heartburning 
was occasioned by the militia ordinance, a severe measure bristling with 
penalties. It was obviously framed to chastise the habitants for their 
behaviour in the recent crisis and to press them down into a state of useful 
subjection. Its practical effect was to alienate them. The ordinance regu- 
lating the procedure in the civil Courts, and inferentially the law they were 
to apply, encountered the hottest opposition in the Council, for it turned 
thumbs down on the British-born merchants and they were not without 
representatives at the Board. These members, reinforced by others who 
sympathized with them, nearly carried the day, since death and other 
vicissitudes had reduced the French party’s large majority to a possible 
minority. Then a crack of the Governor’s whip decided the issue. The 
Council accepted as final what the home government had intended to be 
only a foundation, the unreformed’ civil law of New France. The failure 
to provide for the right of habeas corpus was natural and perhaps proper 


7Except for the admission of the English law of evidence. 
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in war time, but there was no justification for the refusal of jury trials 
for civil suits and the denial of the commercial laws applied in England. 
These omissions invested the judges with a highly arbitrary power over 
their political foes, the merchants, when they brought their disputes into 
Court; and this totally un-British power was increased in the following 
year by the dismissal of Livius, who had threatened to undermine the 
control of the French party. 

Perhaps the happiest period of Carleton’s public life opened in 1782, 
when he was appointed Commander-in-Chief and Commissioner to liqui- 
date the war in America. For the rôle he then assumed and proudly 
sustained, his memory is still cherished. He was the father of the many 
thousands of Loyalists already huddled together in New York and still 
crowding in under the protection of his army. Entering into correspondence 
with Governor Parr in Halifax, his military subordinate, Carleton pre- 
pared a place for them in Nova Scotia, and thither he began to send them 
as fast as he could even before the peace was signed. Then, when Britain 
undertook to evacuate her troops ‘“‘with all convenient speed’’, George 
Washington and Congress tried to insist on the letter of the bond which 
would have exacted more than a pound of flesh. They maintained that the 
treaty required the immediate embarkation of the army. But the British 
Commander-in-Chief would not sully the honour of his country by a 
betrayal of the remaining Loyalists to their vengeful foes. He would not 
budge until the last of the miserable refugees had been shipped away. He 
told the Americans that they were themselves to blame for his delay, 
because their continued ill-treatment of Loyalists was driving still more 
to seek shelter with him. When all were gone and he sailed home to lay 
down his command, he did not cast off the paternal rdle he had played in 
New York. As the patron of the new Loyalist settlements and the pro- 
consul with the broadest knowledge of what was left of the Empire on 
this side of the water, he was consulted on various matters of colonial 
trade and government. An official memorandum which the Secretary of 
State prepared for the Prime Minister in August, 1785, says that the 
Maritime Province governments had “been officered pretty generally by 
his recommendation’”’.® 

During these years, also, Carleton was borne up by a new and a grand 
vision caught in New York. There he had fallen in with that remarkable 
man, Chief Justice William Smith, from whom he learned how his 
frustrated ambition to be the saviour of the Empire might at last attain 
fulfilment. The consolidation of the remaining colonies under one govern- 
ment might not only salvage what was left of the American wreck but 
might even exert such an attractive force as to recover some of what had 
been lost. When, on his return to England, the ministry sought the advice 
of the soldier, he had the lawyer at his elbow to formulate this plan of 
Imperial regeneration, and we have documents in Smith’s own handwriting 
that show how he laboured over it. The crowning point of Carleton’s 
career came in August, 1785, when the Cabinet decided to adopt the 
policy of colonial union and to send him out as Governor-General with 
extensive powers over all British possessions in America, “excluding only 
the West India Islands”. Then this happy period of his life began to 
fade away. 


8C.O. 42, vol. 18, p. 147. 
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Before he took ship in the summer of 1786, disappointment had set 
in. He was made Commander-in-Chief, but, instead of becoming Governor- 
General with full authority over all the colonies, he was given a series 
of lesser commissions under which he could be Governor of only one 
colony at a time, that in which he was present in person. Then geography 
began to fight silently against him. Being unable to visit the Maritime 
Provinces, he found his commissions to rule over them were an empty 
honour. Still, with the optimistic Smith at his side, he clung to the hope 
that some day he would preside over a united British North America, and 
the time seemed ripe when the Canada or Constitutional Act was being 
prepared. But the Cabinet in London sided with geography. The two 
friends in Quebec were obviously disappointed to find that the original 
draft contained no provision for colonial consolidation. Thereupon Smith 
drew up his well-known clauses to achieve that end, and Dorchester sent 
them home with a recommendation for their inclusion in the Bill; but the 
proferred addition was brushed aside, as was a later proposal of the 
Governor for reconsideration after the Act had been passed. This double 
refusal was a terrible blow. Instead of rising to be the lord of America, 
Dorchester sank to be merely Governor of Lower Canada, for the division 
of the country allowed Upper Canada to follow in the wake of the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

As the home government disappointed him, so also did he disappoint 
the home government. The conclusion of the war had loosed an angry 
storm in the old Province of Quebec. It centred around the constitution, 
and it blew across the Atlantic huge petitions for and against change. The 
ministry did not know what to make of the situation and turned to him 
for light and leading. He had once solved the problem of government and 
was expected to do it again. This was the chief task with which he was 
entrusted in 1786. It baffled him, and he had to admit it. That was perhaps 
the only time he ever made an open confession of failure. Meanwhile his 
helplessness embarrassed the British government. The opposition at West- 
minster, inspired by the advocates of change, pressed for the repeal of the 
Quebec Act, and on more than one occasion the ministry had to beg for 
a year’s grace on the plea that they were expecting full information from 
Dorchester at any time. As that never arrived, the impatient William 
Grenville, on taking charge of colonial affairs in the summer of 1789, shut 
himself up with all the pertinent papers he could gather, and worked out 
the problem for himself. He was the author of the new constitution of 
1791, to which the Governor, though aided by the Chief Justice, con- 
tributed nothing of importance except the clauses on land tenure. Dor- 
chester’s fumbling undoubtedly undermined the confidence that London 
had reposed in him. and therefore Nepean’s remark to Haldimand in 
July, 1790, is not surprising. The Under-Secretary of State then said that 
the Governor, who was expected home in the following spring, would 
probably never return to Quebec. 

In one important matter quite apart from the government of Quebec, 
Dorchester did not disappoint those in authority at home, and this may 
have been at least partly responsible for his coming out once more in spite 
of Nepean’s prognostication. It had to do with the ugly legacy of the war 
in the interior of America. Dorchester suggested that Britain could get 
rid of it by negotiating a new treaty with the United States, to which the 
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red men would also be a party. The object was to erect a neutral barrier 
of exclusively Indian territory south of the line drawn in 1783, and to 
preserve the inviolability of this territory by the joint guarantee of Britain 
and the United States. Such an arrangement would cover the withdrawal 
of the garrisons from the Western Posts. In the spring of 1792, when he 
was back in England on leave, the Cabinet decided to act on his proposal.? 
Though the Americans would have none of it, the British government 
might have continued to press the point had not the French Revolution 
given rise to European developments that forced its abandonment in 1794. 
Then Dorchester, having meanwhile returned to Quebec, delivered that 
fiery speech which threatened war at the very time when Britain was turn- 
ing to seek peace. 

This jarring note might never have been struck had another man been 
still alive and well. Ever since they had been thrown together in New 
York, the Chief Justice had possessed a remarkable ascendancy over the 
mind of his friend, and it is a noteworthy fact that Dorchester’s treacher- 
ous temper slumbered while Smith was by his side and awoke almost as 
soon as Smith was dead. Indeed the influence of this astute man was so 
great that, as was generally observed soon after his arrival with Dorchester 
in 1786, the Chief Justice ruled while the Governor only reigned. Then 
the French party were dismayed to find that Smith’s policy was clean 
contrary to that which Carleton had followed. With all the desperation of 
men who felt they were betrayed, Mabane and his clique fought to pre- 
serve their reactionary régime. They were well entrenched in the Council 
and in the Courts, but he put bombs under them. He first blew up the old 
laws, and then the old judges. He captured the control of the Council, 
thereby winning for the western Loyalist settlements the right to have 
their own law Courts. Even greater reforms were undertaken by this bold 
man, and he impelled the Council to support them. Two generations before 
the feudal system was overthrown, he nearly succeeded in undermining 
it, and he launched a most ambitious educational scheme. In addition to 
public schools for all the children in the land, it would have provided 
Quebec with a bi-lingual university to attract, by its unique advantages, 
students from beyond the confines of British North America. The neces- 
sary funds were to come largely from the Jesuit estates. In short, Canada 
was no longer to be governed as if it belonged wholly to the clergy and 
the noblesse. The newcomer was wrecking the system that Carleton had 
rivetted upon the country, and he was doing it with Dorchester’s approval. 

There is much in these years to suggest that the Governor had changed 
more than his name. It seems as if the strength had gone out of him and 
he had lost his bearings. The weight of advancing years, and the heavy 
burden of responsibility he had assumed, were bearing him down at a 
time when the earthquake of the American Revolution had upset the whole 
political landscape. Gone was his firm belief that the country could and 
should be controlled through the church and the seigniors, and so also was 
his implacable hostility to the mercantile minority. There may have been 
a certain inward confession that he had been wrong, but he would never 
reveal it and he did not need to. Unforeseen events had pulled out the 
corner-stone from under his old policy. As the staunch champion of the 
Loyalists, he was bound to do all he could for them. Moreover their very 
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settlement had altered the character of the country by giving it a dual 
nationality, and that shrewd man Smith saw the present possibility of an 
even greater shift in the country’s foundations. Untold numbers of 
Britain’s prodigal sons, Americans like himself, would abandon the new 
republic in disgust and move north to live once more under the old flag, if 
only a welcoming door were opened wide. Then, he predicted, the French 
on the St. Lawrence might be gradually submerged as were the Dutch and 
other Europeans in the lost colonies to the south. It was a bewildering 
world in which the aged Governor found himself. But the Chief Justice, 
who had a much more active mind and a much greater knowledge of 
America, seemed to know the road along which to drive, and Dorchester 
naturally handed over the reins to him. When Smith died in December, 
1793, the Governor was lost, and it would have been better for all con- 
cerned if he had not been obliged to tarry in Quebec until 1796. 


INTRODUCTION AUX VOYAGES DE JACQUES CARTIER: 
JEAN CABOT 


Par ARISTIDE BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE 
Université de Montréal 


Pendant que les Portugais et les Français abordaient des îles in- 
connues dans le couchant de la Mer Océane, et qu'ils s’empressaient d'en 
retirer sans bruit les avantages, chasse à la baleine et pêche des morues 
—c’était tout le secret des terres neuves—deux hommes se préparaient 
par l'étude et la méditation à percer le mystère de toutes ces terres 
lointaines dont parlaient les marins dans les ports, et à passer directe- 
ment d'Europe en Asie, ce qu'ils ne croyaient ni long ni difficile à réaliser. 

Colomb s'était fixé en Portugal au moins dès 1474. Si l’idée de la 
découverte avait déjà à ce moment germé dans son esprit, et que la 
carte de Toscanelli publiée en 1475 n'ait été pour rien dans sa détermi- 
nation, il semble bien que l’illustre navigateur avait dû s'intéresser aux 
récits des marins et aux concessions accordées par Alphonse V en 1457 
et en 1462, et surtout, à celle de 1475 qui suivait de si près son arrivée 
dans le pays. De même Colomb devait-il avoir eu connaissance de la 
requête du Madéréen de 1484, lui qui, la même année, sollicitait de Jean 
IT qu’il l’'envoyât à la découverte de terres nouvelles dans la mer 
occidentale.! 


Découragé de n’avoir rien obtenu, Colomb passa en Espagne en 
1485 probablement; mais avant de quitter le Portugal, il avait dépêché 
son frère Barthélemy en Angleterre pour y faire des propositions à 
Henri VII, pendant que lui-même allait tenter d’intéresser le roi d’Es- 
pagne à ses projets. Tout le monde sait ce qui arriva. Pendant que 
Colomb se morfondait en Espagne à exposer au milieu du fatras des 
batailles, des projets qui paraissaient bien insignifiants aux Souverains 
Catholiques a cété de l’expulsion des Maures, mais auxquels ils devaient 
quand même finir par prêter l'oreille, Barthélemy présentait à Henri VII, 
en février 1488, une mappemonde où figurait, sans doute, les terres que 
son frère Christophe proposait d'aller découvrir. 

Henri VII n'avait pas encore les mains libres. La bataille de Bos- 
worth Field livrée en août 1485 avait bien pratiquement terminé la 
guerre des Deux-Roses, mais il y avait encore des rebelles et des pré- 
tendants, et il fallait de temps en temps repousser de petites invasions. 
Des négociations engagées avec la France, l'Espagne, et l'Ecosse faisaient 
présager une paix prochaine sur toutes les frontières, et l'approche du 
jour où le premier des Tudors allait se sentir affermi sur le trône, où 
l'ombre des malheureux enfants d'Edouard IV avait si longtemps plané. 
Mais le prudent monarque hésitait encore à se lancer, malgré qu'il en 
eût le désir, dans les entreprises de découvertes qu'on lui proposait. 
L'expédition de Thomas Llyle en 1480 était revenue bredouille; on s’en 
souvenait sans doute en 1488, et il semble que depuis cette entreprise 
infructueuse, le roi aimait mieux porter son effort sur l’affermissement 
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de la marine marchande qu'il venait de créer, que “vers la grande 
aventure, bien que, secrètement, il ait favorisé les départs de Bristol 
vers les îles fantômes de Saint-Brandan, de Brazil, et des Sept-Cités. 
Les démarches de Barthélemy Colomb n'apprenaient rien au roi, très 
renseigné, et qui, au surplus, entretenait des espions dans toutes les 
cours: mais elles le tenaient en haleine sans l'obliger à se presser 
trop, puisque l’on ne semblait pas les accueillir avec beaucoup 
d’empressement sur le Continent. 

D’autre part Jean Cabot, compatriote de Christophe Colomb, 
Génois comme lui d'origine, mais vivant à Venise, où il s’était fait na- 
turaliser, venait se fixer en Angleterre en 1490. Ce Cabot, dont on ne 
connait pas beaucoup la vie avant son arrivée en Angleterre, paraît avoir 
été, comme Colomb, un de ces nombreux aventuriers, voyageurs de 
commerce du temps, que les républiques italiennes d'alors chargeaient 
quelquefois de missions quand elles n'avaient pas de représentant ex- 
pressément accrédité, ou qui exerçaient dans les ports la profession 
d’armateur, de cartographe, de marchands de portulans, et même de 
pilotes de haute mer. 


C'étaient généralement des hommes fort instruits, versés dans les 
choses de la navigation et du commerce international, dont Gênes et 
Venise étaient au XVe siècle les grands entrepôts, pendant que Florence 
et Milan se partageaient les opérations de la haute finance. Si l’on con- 
sidère toutes ces raisons et que ue y ajoute la connaissance des ouvrages 
de géographie descriptive comme celui de Ptolémée imprimé a Vicence 
en 1475; réédité à Florence en 1478 et augmenté de cinq cartes modernes, 
puis réimprimé de nouveau à Ulm en 1482 et en 1486; les nombreuses 
copies manuscrites de ce célèbre ouvrage qui avait jusqu'alors servi de 
base aux cartes et portulans; les cartes publiées en 1475 par Toscanelli 
pour guider l'explorateur qui voudrait aller au Cathay et dans l’Inde 
par la voie de la mer de l’ouest, on n'éprouvera aucune difficulté à 
s'expliquer que Jean Cabot ait pu songer en même temps que Colomb 
à la possibilité d'atteindre la Chine et le Japon en naviguant constam- 
ment vers l’ouest, sans attendre la découverte mémorable de 1492 pour 
l'y inciter, comme le voudrait Henri Harrisse? Le savant critique ne 
croyait pas non plus que Cabot fut allé à la Mecque comme il l’a pré- 
tendu, parce que, disait-il, les chrétiens ne pouvaient en ces temps-là 
approcher à plus de huit à dix lieues de la ville du Prophète. Cabot n’a 
pas dit qu'il était entré dans la ville, mais qu'il s'était trouvé un jour à 
la Mecque, c’est-à-dire probablement près de la Mecque, dans l’endroit 
où l’on permettait aux étrangers de rencontrer les négociants, au carrefour 
des pistes de caravanes. 

Au témoignage des hommes du temps qui l’ont le mieux connu, et 
qui pouvaient le mieux en juger, Jean Cabot était un habile cartographe 
et un navigateur émérite qui, dès son arrivée en Angleterre, se mit à 
prôner les voyages vers l'ouest. On en a la preuve dans la lettre suivante 
où Pedro de Ayala, coadjuteur de Ruy Gonzalès de Puebla, l'embas- 
sadeur d'Espagne à Londres, mande à Ferdinand et Isabelle, le 25 
juillet 1498 :* “J'ai vu la carte dessinée par le découvreur, lequel est un 
autre génois comme Colon. . .. Voilà sept ans que les gens de Bristol 


2Henri Harrisse, Jean et Sébastien Cabot (Paris, 1882), pp. 42 et suiv. 
8Tbid., app. ix, p. 323. 
4Jbtd., app. xiii, p. 329. 
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arment des caravelles pour chercher l'île de Brazil et les Sept-Cités, selon 
les notions de ce génois.” 


Ce ne fut pas sans émotion que les peuples de la mer apprirent la 
découverte du Nouveau Monde. Venise, Gênes, le Portugal, et l’An- 
gleterre, tous pays qui avaient refusé d'accéder aux sollicitations de 
Christophe Colomb, regrettèrent amèrement d’avoir manqué de con- 
fiance en l’illustre navigateur: et quelques-unes, l'Angleterre d’abord; la 
France, beaucoup plus tard, se résolurent à disputer à l'Espagne la 
possession paisible d'un monde qui s’averrait rempli de si grandes 
richesses. 

Les Anglais étaient le mieux préparés à entrer en lice. Sans se 
préoccuper des prétentions de l'Espagne, et sans invoquer non plus le 
testament d'Adam pour s’'excuser, ils n’attendirent pas que l'on vint 
les dépasser une seconde fois. Henri VIT qui avait eu de bonnes raisons 
de ne pas accéder aux propositions de Colomb, en avait maintenant 
d'aussi bonnes d'écouter Jean Cabot qui le sollicitait de nouveau le 5 
mars 1496 en son nom, et au nom de ses fils Ludovic, Sébastien, et 
Sanche: il leur accorda les lettres-patentes que l’on sait. 

Les documents qui vont suivre ont été publiés bien des fois, mais 
ils l'ont été rarement tous ensemble, Tant pour éviter au lecteur des 
recherches ennuyeuses et fréquentes, qu'à cause de la traduction de 
quelques pièces que l’on ne trouvait pas en français, je les publie de 
nouveau; on verra, je pense, que ce n’est pas inutilement. 


PETITION DE JEAN CABOT ET DE SES FILS A HENRI VII DATEE 
DU 5 MARS 1496. 

Memorandum quod quinto die marcii, anno regni regis Henrici septimi undecimo, 
ista billa deliberta fuit domino Cancellario Anglie apud Westmonasterium exequenda: 

To the kyng our souvereigne lord: 

Please it your highness of your moste noble and haboundant grace to graunt unto 
John Cabotto, Citezen of Venice, Lewes, Sebastyan and Soncio, his sonnys, your gra- 
cious letters patentes under your grete seale in due forme to be made according to the 
tenour hereafter ensuying. And they shall during their lyves pray to God for the 
prosperous continuance of your moste noble and royall astate long to enduer. 

Rex omnibus ad quos etc. salutem, Notum sit et manifestum quod dedimus etc. 

wee Record Office, Londres, Chancery signed Bill sub anno II- Henry VII, 
no. 51). 
“Pro Johanne Cabot et filiis suis. 
Super Terra Incognita Investiganda. 
LETTRES-PATENTES DE HENRI VII A JEAN CABOT ET A SES FILS 
datées du 5 mars 1496. 

“Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. Salutem. 

Notum sit et mantfestum quod dedimus et concessimus ac per presentes damus et 
concedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris dilectis nobis Johanni Cabotto, civi Vene- 
ciarum, ac Lodovico, Sebastiano et Sancto, filiis dicti Johannis, et eorum ac cuiuslibet 
eorum heredibus et deputatis, plenam ac liberam auctoritatem, facultatem et potestatem 
navigandi ad omnes partes, regiones et sinus maris orientalis, occidentalis et septen- 
trionalis sub banneris, vexillis et insigniis nostris cum . . . Volentes et strictissime 
mandantes omnibus et singulis nostris subditis tam in terra quam in mare constitutis 
ut prefato Johanni et eius filiis ac deputatis bonam assistenciam faciant et tam in 
armandis navibus seu navigiis quam in provisione commeatus et victualium pro sua 
pecunia emendorum atque aliarum rerum sibi provi dendarum pro dicta navigacione 
sumendarum suos omnes favores et auxilia imparciantur. 

In cujus etc. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium qiunto die Marcii. 

Per ipsum Regem”’ 

(Public Record Office, Londres, French Roll, sub anno 11- 

iB eo VII membran. 23 et Patent Roll, sub anno 4- Edward VI P.6, Membr. 
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Les préparatifs et l’arrimage prirent un an, puisque ce ne fut qu'au 
début de mai de l’année 1497 que l'expédition put quitter le port de 
Bristol. Le voyage dura trois mois. Vers le commencement d'août 
Jean Cabot était de retour à Bristol. Nous savons par un document du 
10 août 1497 que le roi Henri VII fit présent ‘to hym that founde the 
new Isle” de la somme de dix livres (#600.00).7 Bien que le nom de 
Cabot ne soit pas mentionné, il est raisonnable de croire qu'il s’agit de 
lui: du reste, nous savons par le témoignage de Lorenzo Pasqualigo que 
le roi, trés satisfait du résultat de ce premier voyage, fit un cadeau au dé- 
couvreur et promit de lui confier le commandement de dix navires pour 
le printemps suivant. 


Ces quatre documents: la pétition de Cabot et de ses fils; les lettres- 
patentes du 5 mars 1496; l’émargement de Jean Cabot de la somme 
de £10.0.0 sur la cassette du roi, en date du 10 aofit 1497; et la consig- 
nation de la pension de £20.0.0 en date du 13 décembre 1497, sont les 
seules traces contemporaines, de source anglaise, que nous ayons de ce 
mémorable évènement. Il faut leur ajouter quatre autres documents 
également contemporains; le premier espagnol, et les trois autres ita- 
liens. Les voici: 


I 


28 mars 1496. 

Extrait d’une dépêche de Ferdinand et d'Isabelle à Gonzales de Puebla, leur em- 
bassadeur en Angleterre, en réponse à une dépêche de ce dernier à ses souverains en 
date du 21 janvier 1496. 

... Quand à ce que vous nous rapportez de l’arrivée d'un compatriote de Colomb 
qui propose au roi d'Angleterre d'entreprendre un voyage semblable à celui des Indes, 
sans préjudice à l'Espagne ou au Portugal, s'il rend au rot le même service que l'autre 
nous a rendu, les Indes seront bien préservées du danger. Nous croyons que tout ceci 
est un moyen que prend le roi de France pour détourner le roi d'Angleterre d’autres 
projets. Employez-vous à empêcher le roi d'Angleterre d’être ainsi leurré par les 
Français, ce qu'ils ne manqueront pas de faire chaque fois qu'ils le pourront. Ces 
entreprises sont bien incertaines, et de telle nature que pour le moment, il n’est pas 
opportun d'entrer en négociations à leur sujet; faites bien comprendre que l’on ne peut 
rien entreprendre là-dessus en Angleterre que ce ne soit à notre détriment ou à celui 
du roi de Portugal! 


C’est une curieuse réponse. Elle nous laisse supposer que la dé- 
pêche de l'ambassadeur proposait aux souverains d'Espagne quelque 
combinaison, comme les diplomates sont habitués à en imaginer, et 
comme il arrivera du reste aux Anglais d'accepter en 1501 des Açoréens 
Jean et François Fernandez. La phrase que je souligne est un bel 
exemple de trahison. Je ne connais pas d'autre traduction française que 
celle que je propose et, sans doute, on pourrait en faire une bien meil- 
leure; toutefois elle a un sens, tandis que la traduction anglaise que je 
trouve dans Biggar, Les précurseurs de Jacques Cartier, n'en a aucun. 


Il est probable que Ferdinand laisse percer ici l'ennui que lui causent 
les dénonciations de la conduite de Colomb, et le peu de résultats que 
les découvertes ont rapportés jusque-là, dénonciations que Fonseca 
appuyait de son autorité et auxquelles Ferdinand prêtait une oreille 
attentive. 


STbid., app. ili, p. oo ; 

67bid., app. iv, pp. et suiv. d 
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II 


Ce compatriote Vénitien qui était parti de Bristol dans un petit navire pour 
aller à la découverte d’iles nouvelles est revenu; il dit avoir trouvé à 700 lieues d'ici 
une terre-ferme qui est le pays du grand cam; qu'il l’a côtoyée pendant 300 lieues, qu'il 
est débarqué, et qu’il n’a vu personne; mais il a apporté au roi certains pièges qui étaient 
tendus pour prendre du gibier, et une aiguille à faire des rets; et il a trouvé certains 
arbres taillés d’où il conclut que le pays est habité. Il s’est rembarqué sans pouvoir 
s'en assurer et il a mis trois mois à accomplir le voyage et celui-ci est certain, ex 
tournant à droite, il a vu deux îles mais il n'a pas voulu débarquer pour ne pas 
perdre de temps parce que les vivres lui manquaient. | 

Le roi ici est enchanté de celà; et il dit que les marées sont faibles et ne se compor- 
tent pas comme celles d'ici. à Re 

Le roi lui a promis pour l’an prochain dix navires armés comme il le désire, et de 
lui donner tous les prisonniers qui doivent être bannis afin qu'il les prenne comme il 
l'a demandé: et il lui a donné de l'argent pour qu'il fasse bonne chère en attendant, et 
il est À Bristol avec sa femme qui est vénitienne, et ses fils. Ilse nomme Zuam Talbot 
et on l'appelle le Grand Amiral et on le comble d’honneurs et il se promène vêtu de 
soie, et les Anglais courent après lui comme des fous, et il peut certainement en embar- 
quer autant qu'il voudra et bon nombre de malfaiteurs aussi. : 

Le découvreur a planté sur ces terres qu'il a découvertes une grande croix et les 
bannières d’Angleterre-et de Saint Marc, parce qu'il est vénitien, ce qui fait que notre 
gonfalon flotte en des pays bien éloignés.® 


III 


Extrait d’une dépéche du 24 aofit 1497. 

Raimondo di Soncino au duc de Milan. 

Nouvelles reçues d'Angleterre ce matin par lettre du 24 août 149710 . . . J'ajoute 
qu'il y a quelques mois sa majesté le roi a envoyé un vénitien qui est un excellent marin 
et qui est habile à découvrir les îles nouvelles, et il est revenu sans encombres et il a 
découvert deux nouvelles îles très grandes et fertiles, et il a aussi découvert les Sept- 
Cités, à 400 lieues à l’ouest de l’île d'Angleterre. 


IV 


Partie de la deuxième dépêche de Raimondo di Soncino au duc de Milan:!! 

Peut-être qu’à travers toutes ses occupations Votre Excellence ne sera pas fâchée 
d'apprendre comment sa Majesté s’est emparée d’une partie de l’Asie sans coup 
férir. Il y a dans ce royaume un Vénitien appelé maître Jean Caboto, qui a de l'esprit, 
qui est expert en navigation, et qui voyant que les rois sérénissimes de Portugal, d’abord, 
et d'Espagne ensuite se sont emparés d'îles nouvelles, a imaginé que sa Majesté pour- 
rait en faire autant et, ayant obtenu des lettres patentes qui lui assurent les profits de 
tout ce qu'il pourrait découvrir, moins la souveraineté que la couronne se réserve, s’est 
aventuré dans un petit navire avec un équipage de dix-huit hommes, de Bristol, qui est 
un port de l’ouest de ce royaume. Ayant dépassé l'Irlande, qui est encore plus à l’ouest, 
et fait ensuite route vers le nord, il se mit à naviguer vers les pays d'Orient, laissant 
(pendant plusieurs jours) la tramontane à sa droite; après avoir beaucoup erré, il 
aborda enfin la terre ferme ou il a planté la bannière royale et pris possession pour le 
roi et, après avoir recueilli des témoignages s’en est retourné. Comme ce maître Jean 
est étranger et un homme pauvre, il ne serait pas cru si son équipage, presqu'entière- 
ment composé d’Anglais de Bristol, ne certifait qu'il dit la vérité. Ce maître Jean 
a une mappemonde et aussi une sphère solide qu'il a faite et sur laquelle il indique 
l'endroit où il est allé et en voyageant vers les terres orientales il a dépassé de beau- 
coup le pays de Tanaïs.!? Ils prétendent que la terre est excellente et tempérée et que 
le bois de Brazil et la soie viennent de là, et ils affirment que la mer est remplie de 
poissons que l'on ne prend pas seulement au moyen de rets mais aussi avec des paniers 
auxquels on attache une pierre pour les faire descendre au fond, et cela, je l’ai entendu 
dire à Maître Jean lui-même. Et les Anglais, ses compagnons, disent qu’ils prendront 
tant de poisson que ce royaume n'aura plus besoin de s'approvisionner en Islande où 
se trouve beaucoup de ce poisson que l'on appelle stock-fish. Mais Maitre Jean a de 


®Marin Sanuto, ‘‘Diarii, Bibliotheca Nazionale di P. Marco, Venise’’ (dans Harrisse; 
Jean et Sébastien Cabot, app. viii, p. 322). 

10Dans Harrisse, Jean et Sébastien Cabot, app. ix, p. 323. 

UJbid., app. x, p. 324 et suiv. 

#S. E. Dawson, “The Voyages of the Cabots”’ (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, 1897, app. E). 1 : 
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plus grands projets; il espère partir de cet endroit déjà découvert et, en longeant la 
côte vers l’ouest (vers l'Orient), jusqu'à ce qu'il se trouve vis à vis une île qu'il appelle 
Cipangu, située dans les régions équinoxiales, d’où il croit que proviennent toutes les 
épices du monde et aussi les pierres précieuses; et il dit que, s'étant un jour trouvé 
à La Mecque où les épices sont apportées de pays éloignés par des caravanes, et ayant 
demandé à ceux qui les apportaient d'où venaient ces épices, il lui fut répondu qu’on 
ne le savait pas, que d’autres caravanes les apportaient chez eux et que celles-ci disent 
es recevoir de pays encore plus éloignés. 

Et il pense que si les orientaux affirment aux gens du sud que ces choses viennent 
de loin et passent ainsi de mains en mains, étant donné la rotondité de la terre, il faut 
que les derniers les reçoivent du nord vers l'ouest. Et il parle de cela de telle manière 
que, —comme il ne m'en coûte pas plus que cela de la croire, —je le crois. Et ce qui 
est mieux, c'est que le roi qui est prudent et peu dépensier y croit lui aussi; car depuis 
le retour il sert une bonne pension à Maître Jean qui me l’a dit lui-même. Et l'on 
assure qu’au printemps le roi armera des navires et lui donnera des malfaiteurs pour 
aller fonder une colonie dans ce pays, par le moyen de quoi on espère faire de Londres 
un plus grand marché d'épices que ne l'est Alexandrie. 

. Les principaux promoteurs sont de Bristol, grands navigateurs qui, maintenant 
qu'ils connaissent le chemin, disent que l’on peut s’y rendre dans quinze jours, et qu’une 
fois l'Irlande dépassée ils n’essuient plus de tempêtes. . . . 

Je suis devenu un grand ami de l’Amiral ... . 


Ces huit documents sont tout ce qui nous est connu du premier 
voyage de Jean Cabot. Leur authenticité a été mise en doute: on a 
prétendu qu'ils sont apocryphes, que les voyages eux-mêmes et les dé- 
couvertes ne sont qu’une immense mystification." 


D'autre part, il s’est trouvé des historiens pour exalter les Cabot! 
et d’autres pour voir dans leurs voyages une espèce d'intervention divine 
qui voulait établir ainsi les droits inaliénables des Anglais à ces terres 
de l'Amérique du Nord, où le verbe anglais s'était le premier fait en- 
tendre et, ajoutant avec amertume, qu’il leur faudra racheter en 1760, 
au prix de grands sacrifices qui eussent pu être évités, si l’on avait donné 
suite en temps et lieu à de si belles découvertes.® Je n’irai pas si loin ni 
dans un sens ni dans l’autre. Il est difficile de croire à la collusion des 
chancelleries européennes et des archivistes anglais des siècles derniers, 
pour placer adroitement sur le chemin des chercheurs les pièces que je 
viens de citer. 

Jean Cabot accompagné peut-être de ses fils Ludovic et Sanche, 
puisqu'ils étaient d'âge à faire le voyage, mais apparemment pas de son 
fils Sébastien, comme on le verra par la suite, a fait, en 1497, un premier 
voyage de découverte, et un autre en 1498. Jusqu'ici, il a été impossible 
de déterminer de façon satisfaisante l'étendue de ces découvertes et le 
point d'atterrissage du premier voyage. Les uns veulent que ce soit au 
Labrador, dans le voisinage du détroit d'Hudson; d’autres que ce soit à 
Terre-Neuve; d’autres enfin, et non des moindres, que ce soit au Cap 
des Bretons. Il n’est pas de question se rapportant à l’histoire du con- 
tinent Nord-Américain que l'on ait plus débattue que celle-là, et, comme 
on a confondu dans l’ardeur de la controverse la découverte de l’Améri- 
que du Nord avec celle du Canada, j'ai voulu rétablir les faits en accor- 
dant à chacun la part de mérite qui lui revient. Ces divergences d’opi- 
nions dont je viens de parler viennent surtout de ce que l'on a voulu 
compléter en quelque sorte les documents ‘offciels” par des récits 
attribués à Sébastien Cabot, et recueillis par Pedro Martyr d'Anghiera 


18S, E. Dawson, ‘The Voyages of the Cabots in 1497 and 1498” (Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, 1894). À 

UBidde, A Memoir of Sebastien Cabot (Philadelphie, 1831). 

Dawson, “The Voyages of the Cabots in 1497 and 1498”. 
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qui les publia pour la première fois en 1516 dans son ouvrage De Orbe 
novo Decades. 

Ces récits réapparaissent en 1532 dans l'ouvrage de Jean Ziegler 
Opera Varia où ils sont déjà déformés. En 1550, dans le Primo Volume 
delle Navigationt et Viaggi, le célèbre éditeur Ramusio les reprend et les 
donne comme venant en partie d’un gentilhomme de Mantoue, connu 
depuis sous le nom de ‘“l’anonyme de Ramusio”’ et qui les aurait tenus 
de Sébastien Cabot lui-même. 

Les récits sont de nouveau publiés en 1552 par Lopez de Gomara; 
en 1558 par André Thevet; en 1559 par Thomas Longuet; en 1563 par 
Antonio Galvao; en 1582 par Richard Hackluyt dans Divers voyages 
touching the discouverie of America. Il y en a beaucoup d’autres moins 
fameux. 

Il n’y a pas deux de ces récits qui soient identiques; ou plutôt, ils ne 
sont tous d’accord que sur un seul point, en ce qu'ils ne parlent tous que 
d’un seul voyage, et qu’il n’y est nulle part question de Jean Cabot. 
Manifestement, Sébastien Cabot a cherché a s’attribuer 4 un certain 
moment les découvertes de son pére, soit par simple jactance, soit peut- 
être pour donner à Ferdinand d'Aragon, dont il était devenu le sujet en 
1512, à la suite de la mort de Vespucci, de meilleures raisons de lui con- 
tinuer sa confiance et les maravédis qui en étaient l'expression tangible. 
Il est clair aussi que Sébastien Cabot a menti sans vergogne en apportant 
à l'appui de ses prétentions des détails invraisemblables ou absolument 
faux, et des dates fantaisistes. Après avoir assuré qu'il avait exploré les 
côtes de l'Amérique de puis les hauteurs du 60e degré de latitude environ 
jusqu’à la Floride, il était obligé d’avouer en 1535, au procès des des- 
cendants de Christophe Colomb, qu'il ne savait pas de science certaine 
et personnelle si la Floride est reliée à la terre appelée Baccalos, c'est à 
à dire Terre-Neuve! 

Je ne veux pas faire ici le procès entier de Sébastien Cabot; mais 
quand on le voit transfuge, et qu’on le voit offrir en vente à d’autres pays 
les secrets d'office qu'il connaît, on ne peut s'empêcher de récuser son 
témoignage et de croire que s’il était habile cartographe il était aussi une 
fine crapule. Au reste, rien n’est moins certain que les voyages qu'il 
a prétendu avoir faits. Quand Henri VIIT voulut lui confier en 1521 
la conduite d'une expédition importante, la Corporation des Drapiers qui 
était intéressée dans l’entreprise, fit des remontrances au roi en disant: 
“qu'il était dangereux de risquer des équipages et des navires chargés 
de marchandises sous la conduite d’un homme qui n’a jamais été dans 
ce pays [Terre-Neuve] et qui n’en sait rien de plus que ce qu’il a pu 
entendre dire à son père et à d’autres autrefois.’ 15 On ne voit pas que 
cette assertion ait été démentie. 

Pour arriver à quelque vérité dans toute cette affaire, il faut d’abord 
dissocier le premier voyage d'avec le second, et l'expliquer par les seuls 
documents contemporains: puis, à l’aide de la dépêche du 25 juillet 1498 
de Pedro de Ayala, et de la carte de Juan de la Cosa, se faire une idée 
raisonnable de ce qui a pû se passer lors du second voyage. II ne faut 
pas perdre de vue en effet que ce qui se rapporte à la côte orientale de 
l'Amérique du Nord de la carte de Juan de La Cosa, dressée en 1500, 
Be Po avoir été établi que sur les épures, ou d’aprés une carte de Jean 

abot. 
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_ Des huit documents cités, les quatre documents anglais ne disent 
rien de la découverte sinon qu’elle a eu lieu; comme ce fait n’est pas 
discutable je les élimine. Des quatre documents étrangers, le premier 
ne nous éclaire en rien sur l'expédition: il reste donc la lettre de Pas- 
qualigo, l'ambassadeur de Venise et les deux dépéches de Raimondo di 
Soncino, l'ambassadeur du duc de Milan. 

Pasqualigo commence par dire ‘‘qu’à 700 lieues de l'Angleterre, le 
navigateur a découvert une terre ferme qui est le pays du Grand Khan 
et qu'il a longé la côte pendant 300 lieues’”’. De son côté, Raimondo di 
Soncino commence sa dépêche du 18 décembre 1492 par cette déclaration 
dramatique: ‘le roi d'Angleterre vient de s'emparer d’une partie de 
l’Asie sans coup férir.” La concordance est parfaite; Cabot revient du 
Cathay, qui est à l’ouest de l’Europe, et qui fait partie de l'Asie. Comme 
Cabot a pris terre à 700 lieues de Bristol, et que l’on ne soupçonne pas 
encore l'existence du continent américain, on n’éprouve aucune difficulté 
à croire l’explorateur quand il prétend avoir atteint le Cathay,—la Chine 
d'aujourd'hui. 

En 1497, on ne connaissait encore le monde que par les descriptions 
qu’en donnaient Toscanelli en 1474; l’Historia rerum ubique gesiarum 
de Pie II en 1477; la Géographie de Ptolémée, rééditée en 1475; 1’ Ymago 
Mundi de d’Ailly en 1480; Marco Polo résumé par Pipino en 1485; 
l'Histoire Naturelle de Pline en 1489; et les Vite de Plutarco en 1491. 

Ces ouvrages étaient très répandus partout en Europe et nous savons 
par les apostilles dont Christophe Colomb les a couverts, combien il les 
avait relus et médités.!7 Il a dû en être de même de Jean Cabot, homme 
réputé savant, versé dans la science de la navigation et grand voyageur; 
comment aurait-il négligé de prendre connaissance de ce que les savants 
de son temps pensaient de la configuration de la terre et des mers, quand 
il se proposait de si grands voyages de découvertes! Croit-on que le 
roi d'Angleterre se serait laissé importuner pendant des années par un 
vulgaire aventurier, incapable d'apporter le moindre appui à ses pré- 
tentions? Croit-on que ce roi, homme instruit lui-même, et déjà mis 
au courant de toute cette question par les sollicitations de Barthélemi 
Colomb, n'aurait pas chassé de sa présence un imposteur qui ne lui 
aurait proposé qu’une folle aventure? 

On peut s'expliquer facilement l'erreur que commet Cabot en 
croyant avoir découvert la Chine; il suffit pour cela de regarder la carte 
de Toscanelli, où, comme on pourra s'en rendre compte, le Cathay est 
situé entre 35° et 60° de latitude nord. 

Dans la carte, on voit deux villes, dont Cambaluc la plus au nord 
est par 50° 30” de latitude, et Quinsay la plus au sud par 45° de latitude. 

Ces deux monuments de la géographie résument pour nous les con- 
naissances de ce temps-là, mais le globe de Béhaim était peut-étre trop 
récent,—il date de 1492,—pour que Jean Cabot en ait eu connaissance; 
c'est à présumer. Il reste donc que Cabot connaissait sans aucun doute 
possible la carte de Toscanelli et que, s'il prétend avoir pris terre en 
Asie (India) ce ne peut être qu'à partir de la latitude de 35° en allant 
vers le nord. C'est ce que l’on a cru du reste pendant longtemps, et ce 
qui faisait donner le nom de “Cambaleu”’ à la partie correspondente du 
Labrador, selon le témoignage de Whitbourne:'* et je me demande pour- 


1Buron, Ymago Mundi de Pierre d'Ailly, p. 7. 
18Richard Withbourne, Relation of New-Foundland, (1588). 
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quoi Dawson, qui n’ignorait pas ce détail, ne s’est pas douté qu'il pouvait 
y avoir là quelque rapport de cause à effet. 

Je reprends la lettre de Pasqualigo: “. . . et il a longé la côte pen- 
dant 300 lieues et a pris terre mais n’a vu personne . ...” On trouve 
bien en effet exactement 300 lieues, soit 900 milles, depuis le 55e degré 
de latitude nord, jusqu'aux îles St. Pierre et Miquelon, en longeant 
la côte; et il n’est pas étonnant que Cabot ait pris terre, il devait en 
avoir grandement besoin pour se ravitailler en eau et en bois, et on le 
verra, en vivres aussi. 

Pasqualigo ajoute que le découvreur n’a vu personne; on le croira 
sans peine, Les Petits Esquimaux qui habitaient alors la côte sud-est 
du Labrador et les indiens Beothuks qui habitaient Terre-Neuve n'avai- 
ent peut-être jamais vu de blancs, ni de vaisseaux aussi étranges que le 
Matiew pouvait leur paraître, et je pense bien que le premier moment 
d’effroi passé, ces pauvres hommes durent se tapir dans quelque cachette 
familière, se camoufler comme ils savaient si bien le faire, et épier en 
tremblant les allées et venues de ces hommes extraordinaires sortis on ne 
savait d'où. Mais il y avait des habitants puisque Cabot rapporta au 
Roi des pièges qui avaient été tendus, et une aïguille à faire des rets. 
C'était bien peu sans doute au lieu de ce que l’on cherchait; comme nous 
aimerions savoir comment ces pièges étaient faits et aussi l'aiguille! 
Nous saurions bien alors exactement a quelle peuplade les attribuer, et 
partant en quel lieu la situer. En tous cas, ce qui est certain, c’est que 
les lièvres pullulent sur la côte est du Labrador et de Terre-Neuve et que 
l’une des plus belles baies s'appelle précisément la Baie aux Lièvres, et 
se trouve située par 57° 15’’; et de tout temps le liévre est l'animal que 
l’on a pris au piège. Pasqualigo ajoute que Cabot a vu des arbres 
“tagliati” (coupés, entaillés, abattus) . . . je crois que c’est ‘‘entaillés” 
qu'il faut entendre, et qu'il s’agit ici d'arbres ‘‘plaqués”’ indiquant le 
chemin à suivre pour visiter les pièges tendus. Les indiens ne cou- 
paient les arbres que pour deux raisons: pour en faire des palis, ou pour 
en faire des canots creusés à même le tronc. 

Les Petits Esquimaux du Labrador et les Beothuks de Terre- 
Neuve n’'utilisaient pas de canots creusés à même le tronc, et ne forti- 
fiaient pas leurs campements par des palissades: il faut donc penser que 
Cabot a voulu dire qu'il avait vu des arbres ‘‘plaqués”” d'où il a conclu 
que ce ne pouvait être que par des hommes. Ce détail est insignifiant 
pour nous qui connaissons les raisons du “‘plaquage’’; mais Cabot, lui, 
ne pouvait savoir ni imaginer pourquoi les arbres étaient ainsi entaillés 
et ce fait singulier lui a sans doute paru digne d'être rapporté. 

Pasqualigo continue:"... è al tornar aldreto a visto do ixole . . .. 
Ce bout de phrase prend une allure sibylline à cause de l’absence de 
ponctuation, de sorte que l’on ne sait pas bien s’il faut rétablir en accolant 
“aldreto” au premier membre, et lire: ‘‘E al tornar aldreto, a visto do 
ixole . . .’’ ou bien s’il faut entendre: E al tornar, aldreto a visto do 
ixole ....” Il y a là de quoi exercer sa sagacité, d'autant plus que 
“tornar’ peut vouloir dire tourner et retourner. 

Je pense qu'il faut lire: “En tournant a droite, il a vu deux îles 


” 


Les deux seuls points situés à 300 lieues l’un de l’autre et dont la 
distance de Bristol soit de 700 lieues pour l’un comme pour l’autre, sont: 
le voisinage des îles St. Pierre et Miquelon au sud de Terre-Neuve: et 
les parages de la baie Sandwhich, dont l’entrée est par 53° 45” de latitude 
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nord, sur la côte du Labrador, et dans cette portion de ce que l’on 
appelait autrefois ‘‘la Côte de Cambaluc”’. 

Selon ces seules données l'atterrissage se serait donc effectué soit 
au sud de Terre-Neuve, dans le voisinage des îles St. Pierre et Miquelon, 
à la pointe de la péninsule de Burin, et l'exploration de la côte se serait 
faite jusqu’à la baie Sandwhich, du sud au nord, et le virage à droite 
aurait eu lieu à la hauteur des deux iles des Etangs et Spotted qui sont 
par 53° 30”, ou de l’île Noire et de l’île Aux Lièvres qui sont toutes deux 
par 53° 45’; soit au nord, sur la côte du Labrador, dans les parages dont 
je viens de parler, au cap Beauharnois par exemple, qui est par 53° 55”, 
et l’exploration de la céte se serait faite jusqu’a la pointe de la péninsule 
de Burin, en vue des iles St. Pierre et Miquelon. On verra plus loin que 
c’est probablement ainsi que les choses se sont passées. 

Si Cabot a pris terre au nord il n’est guére possible que ce soit au 
dela du 54e degré, a cause de la présence des glaces dans ces parages en 
ce temps de l’année, et alors les deux îles qui sont sur la droite sont tout 
simplement les deux presqu'îles d’Avalon et de Burin que Cabot a prises 
pour des îles, comme ie montre la carte Juan de la Cosa. 

Il n’y a la rien de surprenant. Pendant longtemps, Terre-Neuve 
n’apparait sur les cartes que comme un archipel dont les iles correspon- 
dent, je le démontrerai dans un prochain travail, aux presqu’iles qui 
échancrent ses côtes, formant ainsi des baies profondes et dangereuses, 
au fond desquelles on refusait de se risquer. 

L'intérieur de l’île est lui-même coupé de lacs, de rivières, et de 
marais maintenant encore à demi asséchés, qui, autrefois, étaient eux- 
aussi de grands lacs, ce qui augmentait encore l'impression de mor- 
cellement que traduisent les premières cartes. 

L’ambassadeur vénitien dit que le voyage a duré trois mois, et que 
cela est certain. Aprés un an de préparatifs qui paraissent avoir été 
laborieux, Cabot a fait voile du port de Bristol au début de mai 1497, 
et nous savons qu'il était de retour avant le 10 août de la même année, 
puisque, à cette date, il émarge de £10.0.0 sur le trésor du roi, sous la 
mention ‘to hym that founde the new Isle”.1? On ne saurait reculer 
le départ plus loin que le 5 mai, et c'est déjà trop me semble-t-il, tout 
au plus doit-on penser que le départ a eu lieu le 3, et que le retour s’est 
effectué le 5 août; ce qui ne donne à Cabot que cinq jours pour amarrer 
à quai, s'occuper de plusieurs détails, revoir sa femme, faire un brin de 
toilette et se rendre à Londres pour paraître devant le roi. 

Le renseignement de Pasqualigo est donc exact, et il a raison de dire 
que ‘cela est certain”. Je prie mes lecteurs de se souvenir que Pas- 
qualigo ajoute que Cabot n’a pu débarquer dans les deux îles dont il 
vient d'être question ci-haut, par crainte que les vivres ne vinssent à lui 
manquer: il sera question de celà un peu plus loin. 

Le dernier renseignement important pour notre thèse nous vient en- 
core de Pasqualigo, qui nous dit que les marées du pays découvert sont 
faibles et ne se comportent pas comme celles d’ici (Angleterre). Les 
marées sont variables sur la côte du Labrador, à Terre-Neuve, à l'Ile 
du Cap des Bretons et sur le littoral atlantique de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 
mais elles ne sont pas fortes quand on les compare à celles de Bristol où 
elles atteignent jusqu'à 40 pieds au printemps, avec un étiage moyen de 
37 pieds en temps ordinaire. Elles ne sont pas seulement variables dans 


IBiggar, Les précurseurs de Cartier, p. 12. 
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l’espace, mais aussi dans le temps, et l’on a établi qu’en 1497 elles étaient 
de 4’ 5/’ pieds au Cap des Bretons, de 6’ 5’’ au Cap Race et de 5’ au Cap 
Chidleigh, a l’entrée du détroit de Hudson, quand elles étaient de 37’ a 
Bristol. Je ne vois pas pourquoi Thacher?’ conclut de ce fait que 
l'atterrissage pourrait avoir eu lieu au Cap des Bretons; Pasqualigo ne 
fournit aucun chiffre, et les marées observées par Cabot eussent-elles 
été de 10 pieds, qu’elles lui auraient paru faibles en comparaison de 
celles de Bristol. On ne peut davantage faire état de la vitesse de cour- 
ant du flot et du jusant parce que l’on ne sait pas exactement ce que 
Cabot entendait, ni en quel endroit il se trouvait quand il établissait sa 
comparaison; était-ce au débarquement, au retour, durant l'exploration 
de la côte, on ne sait. L’argument n’a aucune valeur déterminante 
quant au point d'atterrissage. 

Que pouvons-nous conclure des renseignements que contient la 
lettre de Pasqualigo? 

Que Cabot a pris terre soit aux environs du 54e degré de latitude 
nord, soit aux environs des îles St. Pierre et Miquelon et que, dans un 
cas comme dans l’autre, il a exploré la côte qui sépare ces deux points. 

Je mets de côté l'atterrissage en Nouvelle Ecosse et au Cap des 
Bretons parce que le détroit de Cabot, qui sépare Terre-Neuve de l’île 
du Cap des Bretons est trop large pour que l'explorateur ait pu le prendre 
pour une baie, et que, s’il l'avait connu dès le début de son exploration, 
il n'aurait pas manqué d'entrer dedans, et nous n’en serions pas à nous 
demander où et quand son voyage de retour a commencé. Au reste, 
pour venir atterrir au Cap des Bretons, ou aux environs d'Halifax, il 
aurait fallu que Cabot naviguât vers le sud dès le départ de Bristol, et 
cela lui était interdit par les lettres-patentes, mêmes, qui disent explicite- 
ment qu’il ne peut aller ‘qu’à l'Ouest, au Nord, ou à l'Est à cause, 
évidemment, du danger de conflit avec l'Espagne. Sans doute, malgré 
cette consigne sévère et peut-être toute de façade, pouvait-il tenter de 
s’aventurer un peu dans cette direction jusqu’au sud de Terre-Neuve, en 
descendant du Nord, mais il ne pouvait certes pas le faire ouvertement 
dès le départ, et tout prouve qu'il ne l’a pas fait, comme nous verrons, 
en analysant la dépêche de Soncino. 

Pasqualigo et Soncino sont d'accord, nous l'avons vu, pour dire que 
Cabot revient de la Chine, du pays du Grand Khan. Mais, à partir de 
cette admission, Raimondo di Soncino entre dans beaucoup plus de dé- 
tails que Pasqualigo, ce qui s’explique facilement parce que Soncino écrit, 
le 18 décembre 1497, quand tous les détails de l’aventure sont mieux 
connus qu’au mois d’aofit, immédiatement après le retour,—Pasqualigo 
écrit le 23 aofit—et aussi parce que Soncino est devenu l’ami et le con- 
fident de Cabot. 

Soncino commence par nous apprendre qu’aprés avoir appareillé de 
Bristol, Cabot a doublé l'extrémité sud-ouest de l'Irlande et fait route 
vers le nord, puis vers “‘l’orient’’ (le parte orientale), c’est A dire vers 
l’ouest, tenant pendant plusieurs jours la tramontane—l’étoile polaire— 
asa droite, et qu’aprés avoir beaucoup erré, il a découvert la terre ferme. 

Commençons par nous demander jusqu'où Cabot est allé vers le 
nord: c’est la première question qui se pose. 

Samuel Edward Dawson, s'appuyant sur une remarque de Mark- 
ham* qui pense que Cabot fut porté à se diriger vers le nord à cause de 


*°Thacher, “The Cabotian Discovery”. 
#Markham, Introduction to the Hakluyt Society, 1893. 
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vents contraires, dit que l'on peut supposer que Cabot est ainsi”allé 
jusqu'au 53° ou au 54° latitude. La supposition est purement gratuite 
et ne mérite aucune créance si on ne lui trouve pas une meilleure excuse 
que celle des vents contraires: pourquoi en effet 53° ou 54° et non pas 
55° ou 56°? Au reste, si les vents étaient contraires Cabot n'aurait rien 
amélioré de sa situation en faisant route vers le nord: il aurait dû au 
contraire faire route par nord-ouest dès le rocher de Fastnet pour éviter 
d’être drossé à la côte d'Irlande. Mais comme il est allé vers le nord, il 
faut lui trouver une raison plausible d'y être allé, et ne pas le croire si 
peu marin qu’il fût incapable de naviguer contre le vent. bi 

D'abord, où Cabot voulait-il aller? Vers le pays d'où les dernières 
caravanes tiraient les choses précieuses, vers le pays du nord-est pour 
les ‘‘meridionali’’ de la Mecque; vers le Cathay et le Zipangu la Chine 
et le Japon d’aujourd’hui. 

Ce pays qui est au nord-est pour les orientaux d’Arabie, est a l’ouest 
nord-ouest pour les européens du nord comme les Anglais de Bristol: 
c'est donc à l’ouest nord-ouest de Bristol que Cabot voulait aller, et, s’il 
fait route au nord pendant un certain temps ce ne peut être que par 
prudence et pour s'assurer un atterrissage à la latitude désirée. Quand 
je dis que Cabot veut aller à l’ouest nord-ouest de Bristol, j'ai en vue 
qu'il veut atteindre la côte du Cathay passé la hauteur de I’ “archipel de 
l’Oceanus Orientalis Indiae”’ de la carte de Toscanelli, ou du globe 
terrestre de Behaim; les seules indications qu'il pât avoir en ce temps-là 
sur la configuration probable de la côte orientale de l'Asie. Or, l’île la 
plus au nord de la carte de Toscanelli se trouve par 53° de latitude nord 
environ et occupe la même position sur le globe terrestre de Martin 
Behaim. Il fallait donc à Cabot remonter au moins jusqu’à cette lati- 
tude, et davantage, avant de faire route vers l’ouest. Cabot ne devait 
pas ignorer les leçons de navigation que l’on pouvait tirer des voyages de 
Colomb, en particulier la déciinaison magnétique de la boussole qui 
avait si fort intrigué les pilotes de l’illustre navigateur. 

Bien que l’on ne sût pas alors exactement de combien cette décli- 
naison est supérieure dans les mers du nord à ce qu’elle est dans les mers 
du sud, on savait qu'elle était au moins aussi grande et l’emportait même 
légèrement, de sorte que tout navigateur ayant quelque compétence de- 
vait en tenir compte. 

Si donc il fallait déjà à Cabot remonter jusqu’au 53° pour se trouver 
à la hauteur du point d'atterrissage, il est évident qu'il lui fallait en outre 
remonter au moins d’une couple de degrés en plus pour rémédier à la 
déclinaison de la boussole sans quoi il aurait été emporté vers le sud bien 
au delà de son désir. 

C’est ici que Dawson fait erreur et qu'il est entraîné à placer l'atter- 
rissage au Cap des Bretons. Dawson pensait que Colomb, qui croyait 
naviguer constamment sur le parallèle de 28° depuis son départ de l'île 
de Gomera, s'était trouvé déporté de toute la différence de latitude qui 
sépare cette île de celle de Guanahani, le point d'atterrissage; soit une 
différence de 4° 15/’ environ, et équivalente à 240 milles. Fort de cette 
assertion, Dawson raisonnait ainsi: Si Colomb s’est trouvé déporté de 
240 milles vers le sud par une déclinaison de 1 point, Cabot par une dé- 
clinaison de 114 points s’est trouvé déporté de 360 milles de son point 
de départ vers l’ouest. Et, comme le point de départ est fixé arbitraire- 
ment par Dawson entre 53° et 54°, il s'ensuit que ce déportement 
faisait atterrir Cabot par 47° environ soit dans l’île du Cap des Bretons. 
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Henri Harrisse avait cru lui aussi, d’abord, à l'atterrissage dans ces 
parages, puis, sur la fin de sa vie, il s'est ravisé et pensait que c'était 
sur la côte du Labrador qu'il fallait se porter; sans pouvoir apporter, lui 
non plus, autre chose que des conjectures a l’appui de son choix. Je 
prouverai d’abord que Colomb n’a pas été entrainé de 240 milles vers le 
sud, mais bien de la moitié de cette distance soit 120 milles environ. En 
effet, aprés avoir navigué pendant 700 lieues, comme les équipages mur- 
muraient et menacaient méme de se révolter ouvertement, Colomb avait 
appelé a bord de la caravelle capitane les pilotes des deux autres navires, 
et, aprés consultation, s’était rendu a la suggestion de Pinzon de naviguer 
pendant quelques jours encore, mais en suivant la route ouest quart-sud- 
ouest, ce que l’on fit, avec le résultat que l’on sait. 

Il ne faut donc pas compter la distance ainsi parcourue vers l’ouest 
quart-sud-ouest dans le déportement et, comme elle est équivalente à 
2° 15” environ de latitude, il ne reste que 2° pour l'effet de la déclinaison 
de la boussole, c'est à dire la moitié à peu près de ce que pensait Dawson. 
En admettant que la différence de déclinaison entre les mers du sud et 
celles du nord soit bien celle que l’on prétend qui existait en ces temps 
éloignés, si le déportement de Colomb se trouve réduit de moitié, celui 
de Cabot l’est également d'autant, et au lieu de 360 milles ne se trouve 
plus être que 180 milles. Si donc Cabot est parti de la hauteur de 53° 
ou 54° que préconise Dawson, et que l'atterrissage ait eu lieu à 180 
milles au sud de cette latitude, ce ne peut être que par 50° 30’ ou 51° 
30’’, c'est à dire en plein à l’ouest de Bristol et sur la côte orientale de 
Terre-Neuve, entre la Baie Blanche et le Cap Dégrat. 

Voila comment l’échafaudage de Dawson se démolit de lui-méme. 
Cabot est allé au moins jusqu’a 55° 15”, c’est à dire jusqu’au nord de 
l'Irlande, et, de cette latitude, a fait route vers l’ouest pendant plusieurs 
jours. En ces temps-là, les courants marins n'étaient pas connus, en 
dehors de celui qui entraînait vers le nord-est les navires qui faisaient le 
commerce de Bristol à l'Islande, et que nous savons ajourd’hui être la 
branche nord-européenne du Gulf Stream. À la hauteur du nord de 
l'Irlande ce courant a près de 175 lieues de largeur et se divise bientôt en 
deux bras: l’un très considérable et qui va vers le nord-est, l’autre n'ayant 
pas beaucoup plus de 40 lieues de largeur, qui se porte au sud de l'Islande, 
et vers la côte sud-est du Groënland. Les navires à vapeur peuvent . 
bien traverser ces fleuves de l'océan sans trop s'éloigner de la route 
qu'ils veulent suivre, mais les navires à voiles sont facilement entraînés 
hors de leur voie et doivent constamment gouverner pour s'en empêcher. 

Pendant qu'il traversait ce courant du golfe d'est en ouest, Cabot 
a dû être entraîné vers le nord-est, puis, insensiblement, vers le nord, 
dans la branche qui forme la boucle d'Islande, et qui enserre la zone des 
minima barométriques fréquents, de sorte qu’au bout de quelques jours 
il devait se trouver probablement au-delà de son parallèle de 55° 15/’ 
environ, entraîné d’une part par le courant vers le nord, et porté d'autre 
part vers le sud par la déclinaison de sa boussole. Les vents viennent 
surtout de l’ouest dans ces mers, et pour peu qu'il ait venté, il devait 
être bien difficile de se tenir dans de telles conditions sur le parallèle 
choisi, dans des mers inconnues, et contre des éléments dont on ignorait 
alors l'existence. Cabot lutta pendant plusieurs jours pour faire route vers 
l’ouest, mais il est clair qu'il perdit sa route, et qu'il erra ainsi pendant 
plusieurs jours ‘‘asai errato’”’ dans la boucle des minima barométriques. 
On ne s’est jamais demandé combien de temps Cabot a ainsi perdu dans 
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ce voyage d'aller, et faute de se l'être demandé, on a voulu réduire la 
vitesse de marche de manière à le faire prendre terre le 24 juin au Cap 
des Bretons, c'est à dire après 52 jours de navigation. 

Nous allons voir ce qu'il faut en penser. En admettant que l'ex- 
plorateur soit parti de Bristol le 3 mai et qu’il y soit revenu le 5 août, 
ce qui fait le maximum de temps, il a donc été absent pendant 94 jours. 
Si nous cherchons à savoir à quelle vitesse Cabot pouvait bien marcher, 
nous avons d’une part le témoignage de la lettre même de Soncino qui 
rapporte que les marins prétendent pouvoir faire le voyage en 15 jours 
maintenant qu'ils connaissent le chemin, et le témoignage indirect de 
Christophe Colomb et de Cartier. Cette prétention des marins prouve 
a moins que Cabot avait bien choisi sa caravelle et qu’elle filait a belle 
allure. 

C’est un fait établi que Colomb marchait a la vitesse moyenne de 
4.4 milles a l’heure, c'est à dire à raison de 105 milles ou 35 lieues par 
jour. On pourrait prétendre que les conditions étaient plus favorables, 
mais il n’en est rien pourtant, puisque Cartier, dans les mêmes mers que 
Cabot, au même temps de l’année et pour aller au même endroit mettait 
exactement le même temps à parcourir les 700 lieues, soit 20 jours. 
Non seulement Cartier marchait-il à la même vitesse que Colomb pour 
aller, ce qui suffirait déjà à établir la moyenne, mais il fit encore le voy- 
age de retour en 20 jours, et contre des vents contraires pendant plusieurs 
jours. D'où je conclus que Cabot faisait au moins 35 lieues par jour. 

Il y a environ 335 milles de Bristol à la pointe sud-ouest de l’Irlande, 
et environ 235 milles de ce point a la latitude de 55° 15” qui est le nord 
de |’Irlande; cela fait 570 milles ou 190 lieues que Cabot a parcourues 
en 5.4 jours, et le voyage de retour ayant pris 20 jours, il ne reste plus 
que 68.6 jours sur les 94. L’exploration de 300 lieues de côtes ne pouvait 
guère se faire à raison de plus de 18 lieues par jour, le navire étant 
mouillé au large et la reconnaissance se faisant en barque; ou bien, le 
navire louvoyant prudemment à voilure réduite: c'est la progression 
moyenne de Cartier dans les mêmes parages. Il a donc fallu au moins 
17 jours pour longer 300 lieues de côte et il ne reste plus que 68.6 jours 
moins 17 soit 51.6 jours. Si l’on ajoute à cela le temps qu'il a fallu pour 
“acoustrer les barques’’ comme dit Cartier, faire provision d’eau et de 
bois, radouber un peu aprés une rude traversée, pousser quelques pointes 
sur le rivage pour tacher de rencontrer les naturels du pays, et voir un 
peu si l’on ne trouvera pas quelque indication des richesses que l’on 
espère; faire des observations et dresser des épures; faire la pêche et 
constater l'abondance du poisson assez sérieusement pour que l’on puisse 
déclarer qu'il se trouve en telle quantité que l’on ne sera plus tributaire 
de l'Islande pour l’approvisionnement de la morue, tout cela dis-je 
prend quelque temps, et si l’on ajoute le calme plat qui retient dans les 
hâvres naturels; ou la tempête qui empêche que l’on n’en sorte; et les 
glaces flottantes contre lesquelles il faut chercher refuge; les brumes qui 
empêchent que l’on ne marche ou qui forcent à marcher à voiles carguées, 
l'on admettra je pense qu’il faut bien au moins 28 jours. 

On se souviendra que Cartier, en fin de mai, perd 23 jours à attendre 
le bon temps, et à se garer des glaces sur un parcours de 300 milles en- 
viron, depuis le hâvre Ste Catherine (Katalina) jusqu’au Carpont qui 
est par 51° 30” et l’on ne sera pas surpris que pour 900 milles de côtes 
j'accorde 28 jours à Cabot. Il reste 23.6 jours disponibles et le voyage 
d’aller à défalquer de ce nombre. En mettant 20 jours de traversée et 
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2.5 jours pour l’embardée vers le nord on arrive à 6.1 jours dont on ne 
sait que faire, et qui ne peuvent être autre chose que le temps perdu 
dans la zone des minima. Sur un voyage qui peut s'effectuer en 20 
jours et dont on dit qu'il pourrait même se faire en 15 jours, 6.1 jours, 
soit une semaine, peuvent bien paraître une grosse perte de temps; et 
c'est pourquoi Soncino dit que Colomb a erré considérablement. Une 
fois passé la zone des minima, Cabot fut repris par la branche nord du 
Gulf Stream et probablement emporté de nouveau vers le nord peut- 
être jusque vers la pointe sud du Groënland, par 60° de latitude, puis 
retenu par les glaces flottantes dont la limite de dérive dans ces parages 
est par 42° de longitude ouest de Paris. En tous cas, à la hauteur de 
55° 15’’ de latitude, en admettant qu'il ait pû se tenir sur ce parallèle, 
Cabot aurait encore certainement rencontré les icebergs par 50° de 
longitude ouest de Paris, incapable sans doute de se rendre compte de 
ce qui lui arrivait, et probablement bien intrigué de la présence de tant 
de glaces, phénomène alors inexplicable, et même probablement complète- 
ment ignoré des marins. Après avoir contourné ces obstacles flottants 
et repris sa course vers l’ouest, Cabot fut cette fois porté vers le sud par 
le courant du Labrador et c’est ainsi qu'il a dû arriver vers le 31 mai en 
vue des côtes du Labrador ‘‘enfin en vue de la terre ferme’ comme dit 
Soncino. Il faut retenir: “terre ferme”. 

Si Cabot avait navigué dès le début sur un parallèle inférieur à 
53°, ou s’il avait cru avoir pris terre au-dessous de ce point, il n'aurait 
pas employé ce mot de terre ferme pour montrer à Soncino où il était 
allé; il aurait cru au contraire avoir atterri dans une des îles de l'Archipel 
des Indes. 

Ayant pris terre vers 54° et n'ayant pu explorer que 300 lieues de 
côtes faute de temps et de vivres, il a dû croire qu'il avait navigué dans 
le détroit de la mer Sérique jusqu’à la latitude de 46° 30/’ environ et 
qu'il lui restait à visiter les îles qu'il n’avait pas aperçues, comme nous 
le verrons plus loin. 

Si l'atterrissage et la prise de possession ont eu lieu dès que Cabot 
atteignit la terre ferme, ce ne peut être que vers le 31 mai: si, au con- 
traire, la prise de possession n’a eu lieu qu’au moment du retour et il se 
peut qu'il en ait été ainsi, elle a eu lieu vers le 15 juillet. 

Je reprends la lettre de Soncino: “Ce Maître Jean a une mappe- 
monde et une sphère solide qu'il a faite, et sur laquelle il indique l'endroit 
où il est allé, et en voyageant vers les terres orientales il a dépassé de 
beaucoup le pays de Tanaïs”. Ce passage indique clairement que 
Cabot a fait les constatation dont je parle ci-haut et qu'il a répréré sur 
son globe terrestre, ou sur la mappemonde, par le moyen de ses épures 
sans doute, les points qu'il croyait avoir touchés. 

Il faut maintenant savoir ce que l’on entend par le pays de Tanaïs 
que Cabot a dépassé de beaucoup. 

Tanaïs est l’ancien nom du Don, comme chacun sait fleuve de la 
Russie méridionale, qui prend sa source près de Toula au sud de Moscou 
et vient se jeter dans la mer d’Azov. Le fleuve coule tout entier entre 
47° et 54° 15” de latitude nord et arrose l'ancien pays des Scythes, de- 
venu ensuite le pays des Huns et des Alains, puis appelé Moscovie aux 
XVe et XVIe siécles, pays des Cosaques, au XVIIle siécle; ajourd’ hui 
partie de l’Union des Républiques Soviétiques. 

Cette localisation qui nous est aujourd’hui facile à cause de l'excel- 
lence des cartes géographiques ne l'était pas autant dans les temps anciens: 
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d'abord on connaissait bien mal les peuples eux-mêmes que l’on désignait 
sous le nom de Scythes, et encore plus mal le pays que l’on nommait la 
Scythie. 

Selon la toponomastique ancienne, la Scythie s'étendait d'abord 
depuis l’Ocean Oriental (Pacifique) jusqu'aux frontières de la Germanie 
et depuis le Caucase, la chaîne Hyrcanienne et l'Inde, jusqu’à l'Ocean 
Scythique (Océan glacial). C'était, comme on le voit, tout le nord de 
l'Asie à partir de la chaîne Hymalayenne et comprenant la Chine prop- 
rement dite, la Mongolie, et la Mandchourie: c’est à dire tout l'empire 
des Tartares. Puis, la Scythie fut réduite et ne s'étendit plus que de 
la mer Sérique (Chine) à la mer Caspienne et à la chaîne de l'Oural et 
du Caucase, et de l’Inde à l'Océan Glacial. 

La mappemonde de Ptolémée datant de 150 A.D. et publiée à 
Rome en 1475, puis rééditée en 1490, était le seul document géographi- 
que de valeur alors connu; et dans cette mappemonde, et dans la des- 
cription qui l'accompagne, la Scythie se divise en deux grandes parties: 
la Scythie d'en deça des monts Imaüs et celle d’au delà de cette chaîne 
de montagnes. Or, Imaüs est le nom ancien de la chaîne des Monts 
Hymalaya qui va d’est en ouest, et qui ne peut par conséquent séparer, 
elle seule, la Scythie en deux parties, à moins d'appeler du même nom 
d’Imaüs les chaînes parallèles des monts Tian -Chan de la chaîne Altaïque 
et des monts Siansk qui gisent toutes parallèlement l’une derrière l’autre, 
dans la direction générale nord-est sud-ouest, et qui séparent alors 
effectivement la Scythie en deux parties: l’une appelée Scythie d’en 
deça l’Imaüs, et l’autre Scythie d'au delà l’Imaüs. La première cor- 
respond à l’ancien empire de la Russie d'Europe et à la Sibérie, l’autre 
au Thibet, à la Mongolie, la Mandchourie, et à la Chine proprement dite, 

Entre le groupe sud des monts Imaüs qui git est-ouest et cette chaîne 
d’autres montagnes qui portent le même nom, mais qui courent nord-sud, 
et sont par conséquent perpendiculaires aux premières, on trouve un lieu 
appelé ‘““Turris Lapidea’’ qui n’est autre que la ‘“Tour de Pierre” qui 
marquait la route des marchands grecs dans les défilés des Tian-Chan, 
quand ils allaient à la rencontre des caravanes chinoises au Marché de 
Kachgar. On aurait pu croire que cette chaîne de montagnes qui gisent 
nord-sud c’est la chaîne de l'Oural, simplement mal nommée Imaüs, 
et que les deux divisions de la Scythie correspondaient à la Russie 
d'Europe et à la Russie d'Asie ou Sibérie, mais il n’en est rien. 

Que vient faire le Tanaïs dans tout cela se demandera le lecteur? 
Voici: Du côté de l'occident, c'est à dire du côté du Monde Ancien, le 
seul bien connu et partant le seul bien décrit, le Don était le premier 
fleuve que l’on recontrait en entrant au pays des Scythes; il en formait 
si l’on peut dire la frontière, entre la Scythie et la Sarmatie et, comme 
on ne connut pendant longtemps que les rivages de la mer d’Azov et que 
l’on ignorait la Volga et l’Oural, l'arrière pays prit insensiblement le 
nom de son fleuve frontière et s’appela le pays de Tanaïs, sans que l’on 
sût jusqu'où ce pays pouvait s'étendre. Si dans la carte de Ptolémée 
les deux Scythies eussent correspondu à la Russie d'Europe et à la 
Sibérie, elles se fussent toutes deux trouvées incluses entre le 48e et le 
60e degrés de latitude nord, et Soncino n'aurait pu dire que Cabot a 
dépassé considérablement le pays de Tanaïs, attendu qu’il ne peut être 
allé considérablement plus au nord que 60° ni considérablement plus au 
sud que 48°. Mais comme les deux Scythies se trouvent comprises, par 
l'explication que je donne, entre le 20e et le 56e degrés, et que leur axe 
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se trouve nord-ouest-sud-ouest, il se trouve que la Scythie qui touche 
l'Océan Sérique (Mer de Chine) est naturellement la plus basse en 
latitude et ne peut guère aller au delà de 51° de latitude où se trouve 
placée dans la mappemonde de Toscanelli la ville de Cambaluc (Peking) 
censée être la ville la plus au nord de la province de Cathay, alors que 
Zaiton (Canton) est la ville la plus au sud de la province de Mangi. 

Comme l'une et l’autre Scythies étaient connues pour être le pays 
de Tanaïs et que, dans toute cette discussion il est raisonnable de croire 
que l’on voulait se rapporter au pays nouvellement découvert, il me 
paraît qu’en disant que Cabot avait considérablement dépassé le pays 
de Tanaïs, Soncino entendait que la navigateur était allé en latitude au 
delà de 51°, mais en se rapportant toujours aux côtes de l'Océan Sérique 
et non pas à la situation géographique de la ville de Thana située au 
confluent du Don et de la mer d’Azov, à près de quinze cents lieues dans 
l'intérieur du continent asiatique, et que Cabot, aussi bien que Soncino 
ne connaissaient pas. 

Je reprends la lettre de Soncino: “Et ils disent que la terre est excel- 
lente et le climat tempéré, et ils croient que le bois de brésil et la soie 
viennent de là . La côte du Labrador est sombre et stérile: c’est 
un des pays les plus désolants du monde. Des falaises de 500 pieds de 
hauteur plongent tout droit dans la mer, et c’est à peine si l’on peut 
trouver quelques bons arbres dans les estuaires des rivières et dans le 
fond des baies profondes qui échancrent la côte. La végétation est 
rabougrie et s'attache aux crevasses des rochers où elle trouve le peu de 
terre qui lui permet de vivre et de lutter contre le vent. On ne saurait 
mieux faire que de rapporter les paroles de Jacques Cartier qui disait 
de tout ce pays ‘je n'y vy une charetée de terre’”’ et ‘‘j’estime mieulx 
que autrement, que c’est la terre que Dieu donna a Cayn”’. 

Tel est du moins l’aspect vu de la mer. Mais, dans l’intérieur, il 
en va tout autrement. ‘A peine a-t-on pénétré de quelques milles dans 
le pays, et même seulement au fond des grandes baies, que tout change 
comme par enchantement; la température devient chaude et douce, les 
forêts épaisses et l'herbe abondante.”’?? Cela prouve que Cabot ne men- 
tait pas, ni ses compagnons, quand ils disaient que la terre est bonne et 
le climat tempéré, et d'autant moins que la côte est de Terre-Neuve est 
beaucoup plus engageante que celle du Labrador, et la partie sud de 
l'île encore plus riante et plus acceuillante. En fait, ce pays qui paraît 
si peu hospitalier vu de la mer est, au contraire, rempli de lacs et d’étangs 
innombrables, de tourbières, de fourrés d'arbustres enchevêtrés, de 
prairies toujours mouillées.# Le gibier de toute sorte y est abondant 
et c’est encore le paradis des chasseurs. Aujourd'hui que presque toute 
la population de Terre-Neuve vit de la pêche, elle s’est portée naturelle- 
ment le long de la côte et l’intérieur est presque inhabité. Autrefois, 
c'était le contraire. Les habitants autochtones, les Beothuks trou- 
vaient facilement leur subsistence dans l'intérieur de l’île, ne recourant 
probablement que peu à la grande pêche, n'apparaissaient que rarement 
ou point du tout sur le rivage d’ailleurs très inhospitalier; voilà pour- 
quoi Cabot ne vit personne. Pourtant, il est clair que l'explorateur a 
pénétré dans l’intérieur, d’abord parce qu'il en a rapporté des agrès de 
pêche, et surtout parce qu'il en a donné une description fidèle bien 
que trop courte. 


*Cartwright, A Journal of Transactions and Events (Newark, 1792), cité par Biggar. 
#J. Delebècque (l'Action Française) dans Le Canada du 11 déc., 1934.  - 
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. I n’est pas surprenant que Cabot ait cru que le bois de brésil et la 
soie pussent venir de là; la crédulité des temps anciens est souvent pour 
nous inexplicable. N'est-ce pas le Cardinal d’Ailly lui-même qui nous 
assure en parlant de l'Inde ‘‘en outre c’est là qu'on trouve des mon- 
tagnes d’or inaccessibles à cause des dragons, des griffons et des monstres 
humains”. Il dit de même de la Scythie. ‘Et combien d’autres 
merveilles l'Inde ne récéle-t-elle pas’, depuis les gens qui ‘mettent 
trois ans à enfanter et meurent dans leur huitième année” jusqu'aux 
acéphales”, qui ont les yeux dans les épaules . . . et dont le corps est 
couvert de soies””. 

Et Cartier, comme d’Ailly, n’a-t-il pas cru à l'existence de ces 
hommes à pied unique, qui courent plus vite que la brise, et qui, une 
fois arrêtés pour se reposer, se font de l’ombre en élevant au-dessus de 
leur tête ce pied immense. 

Reprenons la lettre de Soncino ‘“. .. Et ils soutiennent que la 
mer est couverte de poissons que l’on peut prendre non seulement avec 
des rets mais aussi avec un panier chargé d’un contre-poids pour la 
faire descendre au fond.” L’abondance du poisson le long de la céte du 
Labrador et de la côte est et sud de Terre-Neuve est proverbiale. ‘Et 
les Anglais ses compagnons disent qu'ils pourront prendre tant de 
poissons que la royaume ne sera plus tributaire de l'Islande, d’où il tire 
une grande quantité du poisson appelé Stockfish” (Morue franche). 
La morue n’apparâit sur la côte du Labrador qu’en juillet: Cabot ou ses 
compagnons ne disent pas qu'ils l’y ont trouvée plus tôt: il se peut bien, 
et il est même à présumer qu'ils ne se sont préoccupé d’en pêcher qu'au 
moment de retourner, vers le 15 juillet, quand les vivres commencèrent 
à leur faire défaut. 

Je reprends la lettre de Soncino: 


ce 


Mais Maitre Jean a de plus grands projets: il espére partir de cet endroit déja dé- 
couvert et en longeant la côte vers l’orient [vers l’ouest] jusqu'à ce qu'il se trouve vis 
à vis une île qu’il appelle Cipangu, située dans les régions équinoxiales, d'où il croit 
que proviennent toutes les épices du monde et aussi les pierres précieuses; et il dit que 
s'étant un jour trouvé à la Mecque où les épices sont apportées de pays éloignés, par 
des caravanes, et ayant demandé à ceux qui les apportaient d'où venaient ces épices, 
il lui fut répondu qu'on ne le savait pas: que d’autres caravanes les apportaient chez 
eux, de pays éloignés, et que celles-ci disent les recevoir de pays encore plus éloignés. 
Et il pense que si les orientaux affirment aux ‘‘meridionali que ces choses viennent de 
loin et passent ainsi de mains en mains, étant donné la rotondité de la terre, il faut que 
les derniers les reçoivent du nord vers l’ouest . . . .” 


Le passage est d'interprétation difficile. Comme il ne peut se rap- 
porter qu’au premier voyage, la carte de La Cosa ne nous est ici d'aucune 
utilité. Cabot savait bien par la carte de Toscanelli qui est de 1475, et 
peut-être par le globe terrestre de Martin Behaim qui est de 1492 que 
l’île de Cipangu ou Zipangu est comprise entre le 5e et le 30e degré de 
latitude, et qu'il ne pouvait y aller, quelque désir qu'il en eût; attendu 
que c’est précisément en pleine latitude des découvertes espagnoles à 
cette date de 1497, et que les lettres-patentes lui défendent de prendre 
terre en tout endroit déjà découvert par une nation chrétienne. 

“Vis à vis une île’’ ne peut, par conséquent, avoir le sens “‘latitudin- 
al”, mais bien “longitudinal”. C'est-à-dire que Cabot veut se rendre à 
la longitude de l’île comme on dirait aujourd’hui, ou, encore, vers le 
méridien de 100 de la carte de Toscanelli, afin de pénétrer dans les îles 


#Pierre d’Ailly, Imago Mundi (ed. E. Buron), vol. I, pp. 261, 303. 
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de l'Oceanus Indiae, et alors les mots ‘‘dove crede etc.’’, ne s'appliquent 
plus uniquement à Cipangu mais à toutes les îles qui sont situées au 
nord. 

Il est bon de ne pas perdre de vue, que les perles et les épices que 
les Portugais rapportaient, venaient des îles qui sont au sud-ouest de 
Zipangu, et que Cabot le savait. Il ne serait donc pas surprenant qu'il 
ait crû à la possibilité de tirer des choses précieuses des îles qui sont au 
nord. 

En tous cas, le passage ainsi expliqué a un sens et n’en a aucun 
autrement: et pourtant Soncino est moine et ambassadeur, sachant 
écrire et peser ses mots: comment aurait-il pu dire une chose qui n’aurait 
eu aucun sens? 

Je crois que Cabot n'est pas allé plus au sud qu’a 46° 30” de latitude, 
et qu’il a dû être bien étonné de n’avoir pas trouvé sur son chemin de 
retour les îles de l'archipel des Indes de la carte de Toscanelli, ou de 
celle du Ptolémée de 1490. Ignorant l'existence du continent américain, 
il a dû croire qu'il avait abordé une autre île inconnue des géographes, 
placée en longitude bien avant la terre du Cathay, avant méme 
les tles de l’Archipel des Indes, et dont il n’avait fait que commencer 
l’exploration. Dans un prochain voyage “‘il se propose d’aller plus a 
l’ouest en suivant toujours la céte. . .”’ ce qui prouve clairement qu’au 
moment où il est retourné, il soupconnait, s’il ne le voyait pas, que la 
côte continuait dans cette direction. 

Tous ceux qui s'intéressent à ces questions savent qu’à cette époque 
les navigateurs éprouvaient beaucoup de difficultés à déterminer cor- 
rectement la latitude, et qu'ils étaient incapables pour la plupart de 
déterminer la longitude d’un lieu, pour toutes sortes de raisons, mais 
surtout parce que l’on ne connaissait pas la mesure exacte du diamêtre 
de la terre et partant de la valeur d’un degré. C'est ainsi que Ptolémée, 
ne comptant que 500 stades au degré au lieu de 700, donne à la Médi- 
terranée une étendue de 60° en longitude, alors qu'elle n’en a que 45°. 

Dans la relation du premier voyage Cartier ne donne presque 
jamais de longitude et, pour les deux fois qu'il le fait, elles sont toutes 
deux erronnées; l’une de 1° l’autre de 5° 30/’, et elles le seraient encore 
bien davantage si l'on prenait comme point de départ le méridien de 
l’île Ferro des Canaries, au lieu de celui de Paris. 

Il n’y a que trois endroits où une exploration abandonnée tempor- 
airement pourrait être reprise en continuant vers l'ouest: ce sont le Cap 
Chidleigh, au détroit d'Hudson, par 62° de latitude nord; le détroit de 
Belle-Isle; et la côte sud de Terre-Neuve. 

Nous savons que Cabot n’a pu atteindre à 62° de latitude en ce 
temps de l’année; qu'il n’a jamais connu l'existence du détroit de Belle- 
Isle, qui ne figure ni sur la carte de Juan de la Cosa, qui date de 1500, 
ni sur celle de Cantino dressée en 1502 et toutes deux sur les épures ou 
sur une carte de Cabot. Il reste le sud de Terre-Neuve: j'ai dit ce que 
j'en pense, et je montrerai que par cette hypothèse seulement peut-on 
expliquer le passage de Soncino et la forme de la carte de La Cosa sur 
laquelle je reviens plus loin. 


. Cabot fut bien accueilli à son retour. Les Anglais ont le sens pra- 
tique trop développé—et ils l'avaient déjà en ces temps éloignés, —pour 
s'être imaginés qu'avec une petite caravelle et 18 hommes d'équipage 
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seulement, et à peine pour trois mois de vivres, Cabot pouvait faire 
autre chose qu’une reconnaissance—a coast survey—des terres qu'il 
pourrait découvrir. Ce qui nous paraîtrait aujourd'hui un résultat 
plus piteux encore que celui du premier voyage de Cartier, fut jugé en- 
courageant, et cela, suffisamment pour engager Henri VII qui n’était 
pas prodigue, à promettre à Cabot pour le printemps suivant une flotille 
de six navires. Effectivement, à la suite de nouvelles lettres-patentes 
du 3 février 1498, Cabot mit à la voile au commencement de mai du port 
de Bristol. Nous avons encore moins de documents pour ce deuxième 
voyage que pour le premier, puisque les seuls que nous possèdions, à 
part les lettres-patentes, sont deux lettres de Pedro de Ayala à Ferdinand 
et Isabelle, en date du 25 juillet 1498, au moins pour le deuxième. On 
a contesté l’authenticité de la première. Voici les documents traduits.” 


1°.—Le roi d'Angleterre a envoyé cinq navires armés sous la conduite d’un autre 
Génois comme Colon pour découvrir l’Ile de Brazil et celles qui lui sont voisines et les 
a approvisionnés pour un an. On dit qu'ils seront de retour pour le mois de septembre. 
Vu la route qu'ils suivent, je crois que ce qu'ils ont découvert est ce que vos Altesses 
possèdent. Le roi me parle quelquefois de ces choses et en espère beaucoup. Je ne 
crois pas que la distance soit de 400 lieues. 

2°.—Je crois bien que Vos Majestés savent déjà que le roi d'Angleterre a équipé 
une flotte pour explorer certaines îles ou une terre ferme que des personnes parties de 
Bristol, l’année dernière, lui assurent avoir découvertes. J'ai vu la carte dressée par le 
découvreur qui est un autre Génois comme Colomb, et qui est allé à Séville et à Lis- 
bonne pour essayer d'embaucher les services de personnes qui pourraient l'aider dans 
cette découverte. Depuis sept ans les gens de Bristol ont équipé, deux, trois et quatre 
caravelles pour aller à la découverte de l’île de Brasil et de celle des Sept-Cités, selon 
les indications de ce Génois. Le roi a décidé de donner suite à cette entreprise parce que 
l’an dernier il a reçu des preuves certaines que l'on avait découvert des terres. La 
flotte qui a appareillé est composée de cinq navires et est approvisionnée pour un an. 
La nouvelle est parvenue que l’un des navires dans lequel se trouvait un autre moine 
Buil, a atterri en Irlande pendant une grosse tempête et que le navire est très endom- 
magé. Le Génois a continué son chemin. Ayant vu la route qu'ils suivent et la 
longueur du voyage, je crois que ce qu'ils ont découvert ou qu'ils cherchent à découvrir 
est la propriété de Vos Majestés parceque c'est au cap qui a été donné à vos Majestés 
par la convention avec le Portugal. On espère qu'ils seront de retour en septembre. 
J'en aviserai Vos Majestés. Le roi me parle souvent de cette affaire. Il en espère de 
grands profits. Je ne crois pas que la distance soit de 400 lieues. Je lui ai dit que je 
pense que ces îles sont celles que Vos Majestés ont découvertes, et, bien que je lui ai 
donné de bonnes raisons, il ne veut pas s’y rendre. Comme je pense que Vos Majestés 
ont déjà connaissance de tout ceci et aussi de la carte ou mappe-monde que cet homme a 
dressée, je ne l'envoie pas maintenant, bien que je l'aie, et qu'elle me paraisse considér- 
ablement faussée, de manière à faire croire qu'il ne s'agit pas des îles dont je viens de parler. 


La première chose à retenir de cette lettre c'est que le découvreur 
a dressé une carte. Cela confirme ce que nous savions déjà par 
la lettre de Soncino. Il est un autre passage qui importe: c’est celui 
ou Pedro de Ayala dit que Cabot ‘est allé à Séville et à Lisbonne 
pour essayer d'obtenir les services de personnes qui pourraient l'aider 
dans cette découverte”. Il paraît bien que Cabot veut embaucher des 
pilotes: autrement on ne voit pas en quoi les Sévillans ou les Lisbonniens 
pourraient lui être utiles. Les pilotes portugais et espagnols étaient 
justement renommés et beaucoup du succès des découvertes alors ré- 
cemment faites, était attribué à l'excellence des équipages de l’un et de 
l’autre pays. Au reste les marins ne se faisaient pas faute de prendre 
service, quand ils le pouvaient, pour le plus offrant, malgré la défense 
qui leur était faite de venir ainsi en aide à des ennemis de leur pays. Les 
transfuges étaient même nombreux et l’on n’en connait pas de plus notoire 


%Dans Biggar, Les précurseurs de Jacques Cartier, p. 27. 
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que ce Sébastien Cabot qui émargeait à la fois et simultanément au 
budjet de plusieurs pays, et cet évêque de Viseu, Miguel da Sylva, qui 
passait d'Espagne en France en emportant avec lui les cartes et mappe- 
mondes que ses hautes fonctions de secrétaire d'Etat lui avaient permis 
de connaître et d’avoir en sa possession. Décontenancé probablement 
par le peu de succès de son premier voyage, Cabot a sans doute cherché 
à se faire aider par plus averti que lui dans le second. 

Je reprends la lettre de Ayala: “Ayant vu la route qu'ils suivent et 
la longueur du voyage, je crois que ce qu'ils ont découvert ou qu'ils 
cherchent à découvrir appartient à vos Majestés, parce que c’est au cap 
qui a été donné à vos Majestés par la convention avec le Portugal.” 
C'est sur ce passage que Dawson parait avoir échaffaudé l'atterrissage 
au Cap des Bretons. Nous avons vu que cette théorie est inadmissible: 
je n’y reviendrai pas. Ceci seul prouve, que Jean Cabot était à Bristol 
en 1491, et qu'avant de s'adresser à Henri VII, il avait essayé d’inté- 
resser les armateurs anglais à ses projets, mais qu'il n’en était rien résulté 
de bon. 

île de Brésil, l’île de Saint-Brandan, celle des Sept-Cités sont des 
îles imaginaires, que les marins assuraient avoir vues, et dans lesquelles 
il devait se trouver de grandes richesses. 

La mappemonde de Toscanelli place l’île de Brésil à l’ouest de 
l'Irlande, celle de Saint-Brandan, près de l'équateur, par 65° de lon- 
gitude ouest et ne parle pas de celle des Sept-Cités. Mais cette vieille 
canaille d’Alfonse de Saint Onge prétendait l’avoir vue lui, et la situait 
au sud quart-sud-ouest du Cap des Bretons, à 300 lieues en mer et 
assurait que plusieurs gens l'avaient vue ‘‘comme aussi ay faict, et ce 
certifie: mais je ne scay qu'il y a dedans, car je n’ay descendu en terre. 
Et est par les vingt-huyt degrez et demy de la hauteur du polle artique.”’ 
I] n’en avait rien fait, mais il est curieux de constater que les Bermudes 
se trouvent précisément placées à cette distance du Cap des Bretons et 
que leur lieu géographique correspond à la description du vieux pilote. 
Peut-être était-ce là l’île fameuse des Sept-Cités! 

Ayala continue: “On espère qu'ils seront de retour en septembre. 
Je tiendrai vos Majestés au courant.” On n'a jamais pu établir quand 
l'expédition rentra dans le port de Bristol. Les comptes publics que 
Biggar cite dans Les précurseurs de Cartier prouvent, tout au plus, que 
le 29 septembre on paya au compte de Jean Cabot la somme de vingt 
livres. Il est à présumer toutefois que le retour était effectué à cette 
date, si retour il y eut jamais. Comme la carte de La Cosa fait bien 
voir que Cabot est allé dans ce second voyage jusqu'au cap Cod au 
moins et que l'Espagne réclamait tout ce pays depuis le détroit actuel 
de Cabot en allant vers le sud, il se peut bien qu'il soit arrivé à l’infor- 
tuné navigateur, l'accident le plus fréquent des marin, l’ensevelisse- 
ment dans le fond de la mer, où les secrets sont bien gardés, et où tant 
d’aventuriers sont allés payer la rançon de leurs rêves. 

L'expédition était un désastre. Il n’en est rien resté dans les docu- 
ments contemporains et ce n’est qu’en 1516, soit dix-huit ans plus tard, 
comme je l’ai dit, que l’on en entendit parler de nouveau, Je ne rouvrirai 
pas le débat. 

Le mystère qui enveloppe la vie et les voyages des Cabot, père et 
fils, restera probablement toujours insondable; en tous cas, ce n’est pas 
avec les documents connus que l’on pourra éclairer ce problème. 

J'ai systématiquement mis de côte, dans cette petite étude sur Jean 
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Cabot, tous les documents qui ne sont pas contemporains des deux 
voyages, ou qui proviennent des récits de Sébastien Cabot, et pour les 
raisons que j'ai dites ci-haut. Les autres documents que l’on a invoqués 
dans toute cette grande controverse ne portent aucun caractère d’au- 
thenticité; les critiques anglais eux-mêmes le reconnaissent. Ces 
documents, croit-on, ont été forgés par Thomas Chatterton 200 ans 
après la découverte de l'Amérique, soit vers 1692, à la demande de 
William Barrett, libraire éditeur de Bristol, qui les vendait. Ce Chat- 
terton était un expert; il est l’auteur de plusieurs faux qui surprirent 
la bonne foi et la sagacité des antiquaires anglais les plus avertis. 


Cabot revenait les mains vides: il fut bientôt oublié, parce qu'il 
avait trop promis. 

Certes, il ne rapporta ni or, ni soie, ni pierres précieuses, ni épices, 
mais il apportait à l'Europe la révélation ‘‘officielle”’ des gîtes morutiers, 
richesse bien autrement grande que tout ce que l'Espagne ne tira jamais 
de son immense empire d'Amérique, et qui pendant longtemps encore 
fournira l’un des principaux aliments de l’homme. 

Jean Cabot a découvert le continent Nord-Américain: voilà bien de 
quoi les Anglais peuvent tirer gloire: ils ont à cela un titre incontestable, 
et infiniment mieux étayé que celui de découvreur du Canada, dont 
quelques-uns veulent affubler Cabot. 


PRESERVING CANADA'S HISTORIC PAST 
By THE NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Progress was made in the restoration and preservation of sites of 
national importance placed under the care of the National Parks Service. 
The National Parks Service is responsible for the administration of 
historic sites placed under it and the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada, an honorary body composed of recognized historians 
representative of the various provinces of the Dominion, acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Department. 

At the annual meeting of the Board, held at Ottawa, May 28, 29, 
and 30, 1934, several sites, suggested for marking, were considered from 
the standpoint of national importance and a selection was made for future 
commemoration from the number submitted. 

The outstanding events of the year under review were the Cartier 
Celebrations, participated in by representatives from Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, the celebrations in connection with the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the present Province of Ontario by 
the migration of the United Empire Loyalists, and the erection of a 
monument to commemorate the founding of the Province of New 


Brunswick. 
During the fiscal year 1934-5 the following memorials were erected: 


Discovery of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, P.E I. 

A cut stone monument bearing two tablets was erected on the 
grounds in front of the Legislative Building by permission of the pro- 
vincial authorities, to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the landing 
of Jacques Cartier on Prince Edward Island, June 30 and July 1, 1534. 


Founding of New Brunswick, Saint John, N.B. 

A granite cross bearing a bronze tablet was erected with the consent 
of the Common Council, at the north-east corner of King Square, facing 
the old burial ground, in commemoration of the founding of the Loyalist 
Province of New Brunswick, by order of the British government, on 
August 16, 1784. Its first Governor was Thomas Carleton, who arrived 
at Saint John on November 21 of that year and proclaimed civil govern- 
ment the following day. 


Lieut.-Colonel Charles Michel de Salaberry, Beauport, P.Q. 

À tablet was affixed to the house known as “Darnoc” on Royal 
Avenue by permission of Mrs. James Geggie, to commemorate the services 
of Lieut.-Colonel de Salaberry, who was born at Beauport, November 19, 
1778. His defeat of United States troops under Major-General Hampton 
on October 26, 1813, was one of the outstanding events of the war and 
gained for him the name of “The Hero of Châteauguay”. 


Jacques Cartier, Gaspé, P.Q. | 
À thirty-foot granite cross, bearing a bronze tablet, was erected on 
a plot of land provided by La Corporation Episcopale de Gaspé, adjacent 
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to the Perron Boulevard, to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the 
ee of Jacques Cartier at the entrance to Gaspé Harbour on July 
4, 1534. 


First Paper Mill in Canada, St. Andrews East, P.Q. 


A tablet was affixed to the cairn erected in the small park near the 
town hall, to mark the site of the first paper mill in Canada, which was 
built in 1803-5 by a group from the New England states, this being the 
inception of one of Canada’s most important industries. 


Umited Empire Loyalists, Cornwall, Ont. 

A tablet was affixed to the front of the Post Office Building, facing 
Second Street, West, with the consent of the Department of Public 
Works, to commemorate the unswerving fidelity and eminent services 
of the Royal Highland Emigrants; the King’s Royal Regiment of New 
York; the Loyal Rangers; and the King’s Rangers, in the defence of the 
city and Province of Quebec, 1775-83, and who, in later years, subdued 
the wilderness and laid the foundations of the Province of Ontario. 


Crawford Indian Purchase, Kingston, Ont. 

A tablet was affixed to the stone gateway at the entrance to Téte du 
Pont Barracks, with the consent of the Department of National Defence, 
to commemorate the treaty made between Captain William Redford 
Crawford of the Royal Regiment of New York, acting for the Crown, 
and the Mississauga Indians in October, 1783. By its terms the tract 
of land now composing the Counties of Glengarry, Stormont, Dundas, 
Grenville, Leeds, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington, Hastings, and 
Prince Edward, was purchased for the settlement of United Empire 
Loyalists. 


Carrying Place, Bay of Quinte, Ont. 

A cairn with tablet was erected on a plot of land provided by the 
local School Board, at the intersection of the Trenton Road with the 
Carrying Place Road, to commemorate the treaty concluded there by 
Sir John Johnson with chiefs of the Mississauga Indians on September 23, 
1787, by which they ceded to the Crown the land extending westward 
from the Bay of Quinte to Etobicoke River, a little west of Toronto, and 
northward from Lake Ontario to Lake Simcoe and the Rice Lakes. 


Treaties of Niagara, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 

A tablet was affixed to the outer wall of the Niagara Historical 
Museum Building, by permission of the local historical society, to com- 
memorate the treaties concluded with the Chippewa and Mississauga 
Indians by Colonel Guy Johnson, on May 9, 1781, and by Lieut.-Colonel 
John Butler, on May 22, 1784, by which a great tract of fertile land, 
extending westward from the Niagara River to the mouth of Catfish 
Creek on Lake Erie, was purchased for the settlement of United Empire 
Loyalists, disbanded soldiers, and expatriated Indians of the Six Nations. 


Butler’s Rangers and Action at Butler's Farm, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Two tablets were affixed to a standard erected by the Niagara Parks 
Commission at Butler’s Burial Ground, one in memory of the unflinching 
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loyalty and valiant service of the officers and soldiers of Butler’s Corps 
of Rangers, 1777-84, and the other to commemorate the engagement 
which took place on July 8, 1813, when an outpost of the invading force, 
encamped near Fort George, was defeated by a band of Six Nations and 
Western Indians, led by Chiefs John Norton and Blackbird, and inter- 
preters Michel Brisebois, Louis Langlade, and Barnet Lyons. 


Six Nations Indians, Ohsweken, Ont. 

A cut stone monument with tablet was erected on the Council House 
grounds to commemorate the loyal services and unswerving fidelity of the 
Six Nations of Iroquois Indians to the British Empire in the Seven Years’ 
War, the War of the American Revolution, and in the defence of Upper 
Canada in 1812-4 and 1837-8. 


McKee’'s Indian Purchase, Blenheim, Ont. 

A cairn with tablet was erected at the entrance to Memorial Park 
by consent of the Town Council, commemorating the treaty made by 
Alexander McKee on May 19, 1790, with the Chippewa, Ottawa, Potta- 
watomie, and Huron Indians, when a great tract of land, comprising 
most of the present Counties of Essex, Kent, and Elgin, and part of 
Middlesex, was peacefully acquired to provide homes for expatriated 
United Empire Loyalists. 


PRESERVATION WORK 


Preservation and other development work was carried out at the 
following sites: 


Fortress of Louisbourg, near Louisburg, N.S. 

Further progress was made in connection with the development of 
this historic site. The entrance road was re-surfaced, where necessary. 
Construction of a new protection crib, to replace the one washed out 
along the main entrance road, was continued. Excavations were carried 
out along the outside ruins of the chapel walls and main doorway and 
walls of the officers’ quarters. Some excavation work also was done in 
the dry moat in front of the citadel. The chapel wall along the front 
of the building, and the walls along the officers’ quarters were rebuilt 
to an average height of two feet above ground level, and eight feet above 
the floor of the moat. 


Fort Ste. Thérèse, near Chambly, P.O. 

The boulder memorial was removed from the Bunker United Empire 
Loyalist cemetery to a new location adjacent to the Chambly-St. Jean 
highway, and the site fenced. 


Fort Chambly, Chambly, P.Q. 

Repairs were made to the two bastions along the river front: the 
masonry in the outer walls was repointed where necessary, and other 
minor improvements carried out on the powder magazine and dungeon. 


Fori Lennox, Ile-aux-Noix, P.Q. 


The two cemetery plots were fenced; the commissariat building was 
partially re-roofed; pointing and repairs were carried out on the men’s 
barracks, also on the north entrance arch and the casemates. 
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Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. 


Through the co-operation of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, considerable work was carried out on the site, including the 
digging up of forty cannon from the debris on the ramparts; the con- 
struction of foundations to carry nineteen pieces of this ordnance; and 
the mounting of five pieces on wooden gun carriages behind the gun 
embrasures in the wall. The north stone wall in the central fort area 
was first straightened in order to make it possible to hold the rampart 
in front of it on which the gun foundations were built. 


ACQUISITION OF SITES 


Liverpool Privaieersmen, Liverpool, N.S. 


Permission was obtained from the Town Council, and from the 
Department of Marine, to erect a memorial in the centre of the fort 
mound at the head of Fort Point Park, in memory of the privateersmen 
of Liverpool Bay. 


The 104th New Brunswick Regiment, Fredericton, N.B. 

Permission was obtained from the City Council to erect a memorial 
in the triangular park area at the junction of Brunswick, King, and 
Smythe Streets, to commemorate the distinguished services of the 104th 
New Brunswick Regiment. 


Caplure of the Tigress and Scorpion, Penetanguishene, Ont. 

Permission was obtained from the Town Council to place a memorial 
in Huronia Park, to commemorate the events connected with the capture 
of the United States ships of war Tigress and Scorpion, September 3 to 5, 
1814. 


Lansdowne Iron Furnace, Lyndhurst, Ont. 

Mr. F. W. Bresee has offered to donate a plot of land, comprising 
part of Village Lot 80, on which to erect a memorial to mark the site 
of the iron works built on this site in 1801. 


Cumberland House, Cumberland House Seitlement, Sask. 

Mr. W. Jennings donated a triangular parcel of land, covering a 
portion of Lot 10, on which to place a memorial to mark the site of the 
post built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1774. 


The Peacemakers, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

Permission was obtained from the civic authorities to place a 
memorial on Block 85, facing the main highway between Calgary and 
Edmonton, to commemorate the public services rendered by the Reverend 
Father Lacombe and the Reverend John McDougall, respectively, during 
the troublous days of 1885. 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


The following have been recommended to the Department for 
attention by the Board and will be dealt with from time to time: 
Roma’s Settlement at Three Rivers, P.E.I. 
Mohawk Indian Fort, near Hogg Island, N.S. 
Fort Chedabucto, Guysboro, N.S. 
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Chaudière Portages, Hull, P.Q. 

First Stage Coach Service, Quebec, P.Q. 

Fort Temiscamingue, near Ville Marie, P.Q. 

The Postal Service, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cavalier de la Salle, Lachine, P.Q. 

Champlain’s Landing Place, Morrison’s Island, Ont. 
Indian Treaties, near Orillia, Ont. 

Officers and Seamen of the Royal Navy, Kingston, Ont. 
Mission of Ste. Marie I, near Midland, Ont. 
Glengarry Landing, near Edenvale, Ont. 

First Salt Works in Canada, near St. Catharines, Ont. 
First Petroleum Wells in Canada, near Bothwell, Ont. 
Arctic Discovery and Exploration, Ottawa, Ont. 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 

St. Clair Flats Canal, Lake St. Clair, Ont. 

Murray Canal, Ont. 

Admiral H. W. Bayfield 

Danforth Road, near Toronto, Ont. 

Alexander Graham Bell Homestead, Brantford, Ont. 
Fort St. Pierre, Rainy Lake, Ont. 

First Cheese Factory in Canada, near Norwich, Ont. 
Discovery of Red Fife Wheat, near Peterborough, Ont. 
Galops Canal, Iroquois, Ont. 

Rapide Plat Canal, near Iroquois, Ont. 

Farran’s Point Canal, Farran’s Point, Ont. 

Cornwall Canal, near Cornwall, Ont. 

Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont. 

Combat at McRae’s House, near Chatham, Ont. 
Norway House, Man. 

Dawson Road, Ste. Anne des Chénes, Man. 

Forts Maurepas and Alexander, Man. 

The Roseau Route, Letellier, Man. 

Duck Lake Battlefield, Duck Lake, Sask. 
Cumberland House, Cumberland Lake, Sask. 

Fort a la Corne, near Prince Albert, Sask. 

Methye Portage, Sask. 

Fort Chipewyan, Lake Athabaska, Alta. 

Fort Assiniboine, Alta. 

Great Fraser Midden, Vancouver, B.C. 

Captain George Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 
Kootenae House, Invermere, B.C. 
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